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“Who'll hold the monkey?” said one. 
No answer was made to this. It was like the old story 
of belling the cut; but there was no Douglas so bold as 
tu try the experiment on Master Jacko, who, at any time, 
was a powerful aniinal, and who, it was naturally inferred, 
would make a tentold etfurt when his teeth were the ob- 
jects of attack. 
“ Even suppose we could tie the poor unfortunate vic. 
tin,” said the quartermaster, “ who knows how to pull out 
these great big teeth? We might break his jaw in the 
operation.” 
There was a long pause. 
“J dare say,” at length cried one of the party, “ that 
the doctor’s mate, who is a good-natured gentleman, would 
be so kind as to tell us how we can manage this affair.” 
A deputation of the monkey’s friends was accordingly 
despatched to present a humble petition to the surgeon’s 
assistant, praying that he would be graciously pleased to 
jend his profyssional aid in saving the jaw, and perhaps, 
the life, of on€ of the most diverting vagabonds in his 
majesty’s service. 
Fortunately, the assistant medico was not one of those 
priggish puppies who, having little professional knowledge 
to balance their own inherent stupidity, fancy it necessary 
to support their dignity by the agency of etiquettes alone. 
He was, on the contrary, a young man of skill, good 
sense, and right feelings, who cared nothing at all about 
his dignity when he could be of any use; or rather, who 
left it to take care of itself without thinking of any thing 
but his business. ‘To tell the truth, he was so much a 


lover of his art, that he felt secretly tickled with the idea{tor. “Can you suppose the captain wished that any 
of a new operation, and experienced on the occasion that] thing should be done to the aniinal but just enough to 
peculiar pleasure, known, it is said, only to the fuculty,| prevent his biting the people ?”” 


whena complicated and difficult case falls into their hands. 
He had just mixed a glass of grog, after the day’s work 


was done, and was eyeing the beverage with that sort of|it is to be hoped without causing him any great pain. 
But although poor Jacko probably did not suffer much, 
his rage knew no bounds ; and no sooner was the canvass 
appearance, having first sent in the boy, whose arin was| unfolded than he sprung towards the afterhatehway, and 
catching the sergeant’s hand in his mouth, closed his 
jaws with all his force. Instinctively the soldicr’s cane|a figure which at first sight puzzled me not a little. This 
was no other than our great traveller the monkey, dressed 
Don’t hit him!” And,|up as a marine, and planted like a sentry on the middle 


serene anticipation which the sober certainty of waking 
bliss is sure to produce, when the deputation made their 


still in a sling from the bite of the monkey. 
“Are you In a hurry ?” said the doctor, on hearing the 


novel petition ; for he had nestled himself’ into the corner | was in the air; but a dozen voices roared out, * he can’t 
of the birth, with one foot on the bench, the other on the] bite! He has got no tushes left! 
table, and his glass of * half-and half” glowing like|sure enough, although Mr. St. Jago gnawed and strug- | s 
amber between his eye and the solitary glim of those pro-|gled, he could make no impression on the well-tanned | | 
found regions—those diamond mines from which the] fist of the veteran; but at length slunk off quite abashed 
Hoods and the Hardys of times past and times present | amidst the shouts and laughter of the crew. 


have been drawn up to the very tip-top of their profession. 


“ Yes, sir,” replied the spokesinan of the party. *‘I'here|turned over the monkey to the boatswain, who always || 
is no time to be lost; for the captain, who is in a great|remains in the ship, along with the two other warrant 
rage, says, if we don’t extricate the monkey’s grinders, | officers, the gunner and carpenter. ‘T'his worthy person. || 
age used to place his pet in the bow of his little punt, 
“ Extricate is not the word, you blockhead ; extract, I} as a boat keeper, when he himself went on shore at Com- |v 


overboard he goes, tu a certainty.” 


suppose, you mean. Besides, | fancy it is not his grinders |r 
which the captain has ordered to be removed, but his eye-|t 
teeth, or tusks, as they may fairly be called.” I 


“ Well, sir,” said the impatient seaman, “ just as you] the boatswain, and Master Jacko once more touched terra | | 
please, tushes or high teeth, if you'll only be kind enough | firma. 


tocome and help us out of this plaguey mess, and save | other purpose in this transaction beyond the limits of gain, |! 
Saint Jago was not long in finding his way back to his|dresser’s operations, the expression of his countenance 


the poor dumb auimal’s life.” 


The quick clatter of feet up the ladders gave the signal | old haunts in Exeter ‘Change, after an absence of nearly || 
hree years. ‘The keeper did not recognise him ; nor was jc 
by a lashing, passed round and secured to the middle step 


of the ladder, so that he could not budge an inch from his 


that the successful deputation were returning to the anx-|t 
ious party assembled between the two guns just abaft}i 


the gangway-ladder, and nearly abreast the after-hatch-| former master. I happened, however, one day, not long 
after the ship was paid off, to be in attendance upon a}j 
musket, and strapped to his shoulder, was tied to his left 


Way. 


unless he be held? and who is to hold him ?” 


said a dozen voices. But when the attempt was made, 


and Jacko began to learn that mischiet was brewing | and upon going nearer, I discovered my old and mischiev- 
against him, he struggled, and snapped, and squealed at|ous friend grinning with delight. 


such a rate, that all chance of a successful result was out |t 


of the question ; while the doctor stood by, laughing, and | teeth, while the poor fellow held out his paw to catch my 


5 


declaring that he was quite ready, as soon as the patient | hand, in the spirit of perfect kindness and forgiveness. 


was willing to submit to the operation ; but of this there 
seemed to be very little chance. 


It happened that the day before we had split the jib in| quarter of the globe. I was’ then in command of the 
a squall, and the sail-makers were at that moment in the| Lyra, on the homeward voyage from China, after the em- 
act of putting in a fresh cloth. Their usual working|bassy under Lord Aimbherst had been concluded. We}s 
place, under the half-deck, was close to the scene of the| touched on our way to Calcutta at the Philippine Islands, |h 
monkey’s intended extrication, as the sailors persisted in| and, amongst other live-stock, laid in a monkey which |o 
calling it, in spite of the doctor's repeated corrections of|had seen the world. He was born, they assured us, at/s 
their technology. The sailmaker had just sent for more | 'Tencritfe, bred at Cadiz, end had afterwards made the |« 
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“Stop a little, my men!” exclaimed the assistant-sur-| party secing the wild beasts, when one of the monkeys 
geon, ‘How the deuce am | to operate on that beast}set up such a chattering in his cage that he attracted the || 
attention of every person present, and, amongst tlie rest, 


“Oh, I'll lend a hand!” cried one. “ And I, and I !"|of the keeper of the establishment. s 


monkey of mine, in another ship, and in a very different |t 
pulled his knife from his breast, and cutting the cord 


which fastened the poor Spaniard to the ladder, Ict him 


canvass ; and as the boatswain’s yeoman, the very indi- 
vidual on whom the monkey had bestowed a shower-bath 
of grog, delivered the roll of sail-cloth, one of the men 
said, 

“ Why should not we parcel him up in a strip of can- 
vass, and so make a regular built mummy of him; just 
as I have heard tell the old Egyptians, in the times of 
Moses and the Plagues, used to serve their favourite cats ?” 

This valuable piece of historical lore was instantly 
acted upon; and the sail-maker having lent the bolt of 
canvass, poor unfortunate Saint Jago del Cabo’ Verde was 
enveloped inthe folds, which were passed round and round 
his body, legs, and neck, till nothing appeared beyond 
the package but his rueful conntenance. He was now 
laid on the deck, quite helpless, and more like a log of 
wood than a living thing. 

While these preparations were going on, the learned 
doctor had leisure to consider the case more attentively ; 
and it occurred to him that it would be needless cruelty 
to draw the poor beast’s tusks, and therefore he exchanged 
that too well-known instrument, the dentist’s key, for a 
pair of bone-nippers, with which he proposed merely to 
break off the points. 

“1 don’t exactly know about that,” said the perplexed 
quarter-master, when the assistant-surgeon explained his 
views of the matter. “The captain said to ne, ‘draw 
those wild bear’s tushes out of him ;’ and I am afraid, if 
they are only broken, the monkey may still have a chance 
for going astern.” 


voyage across the Pacific Ocean, via Lima and Acapulcos 
to Manilla. ‘This splendid bay is the chief station of the 
Spaniards in the eastern world, and has long formed one 
of those links in the vast colenial chain which enabled 
that once powerful nation to boast with truth that the sun 
never set on their dominions. Our extensive traveller 
had made good use of his time and opportunities, and 
wus destined to see a good deal more of men and manners, 
indeed almost to make out the circuit of the globe. We 
brought him with us through the Straits of Malacca to 
Poolo Penang, and from thence carried him across the 
Bay of Bengal to Caleutta and Madras. We next visited 
together the Isle of France; the Cape; and, lastly, St. 
Helena, at the very time the Ex-cmperor of the world 
resided there. 

This distinguished monkey differed in one important 
point from the last, whose adventures have just been re- 
lated ; for he had a particular liking for the marines, who 
caressed and fed him, and sometimes even ventured to 
teach him to play off tricks on Jack, which the sailors 
promised one day to pay back with interest on the soldiers. 
In so diminutive a vessel as a ten-gun brig, there is but 
a small party of marines, merely a sergeant’s guard, and 
no commissioned officer, otherwise I hardly think the 
following trick would have been attempted. 

It has been already mentioned, that on Sundays the 
ship’s company are mustered at divisions, ranged on either 
side of the deck. Every man is then dressed in his very 
best togs, shaved, and trimmed up as gaily as possible. 


“ Nonsense—nonsense !” interrupted the judicious doc- | ‘The marines, of course, sparkle abaft as brightly as polish 


ed metal, scarlet cloth, and the eternal pipeclay, can make 
them. When all are reported present, the captain walks 
slowly and solemnly round, eyeing each man from head 


And, suiting the action to the word, he closed the fatal | to foot, to detect a spot of dirt, or a thread opening at a 


pincers, and nipped away the ends of the offending tusks, 


When the ship came to England, and was paid off, I | « 








know not the origin. 


seam, and pecring under the breast of every gun to dis- 
cover some neglected delta of unwashed-away sand ; in 
short, to see that all is right and tight, or “ ship-shape 


ind Bristol fashion,” a term, by the way, of which I 


One day, while going these formal rounds, I came to 


step of the short ladder which, in deep-waisted vessels, is 
laced at the gangway, and reaches from the deck to the 


top of the bulwark. ‘The animal was dressed up ina 
coinplete suit of miniature uniform, made chiefly of the 


soluured buntin used for flags, with sundry bits of red 
yaise purloined from the carpenters. His regimental cap 


was constructed out of painted canvass; and under 


tis lower jaw had been foreed a stock of pump-leather, 


so stiff in itself, and so tightly drawn back, thet his head 


was rendcred totally immovable. His chin, and great 


non Hard. So exhibited, the animal soon attracted no-| part of the cheeks, had been shaved with so much care, 


ice; and a Jew took such a fancy to him, that the golden |t 
bribe which he offered in exchange was too strong for || 


t likely that Jacko should claim acquaintance with his 


¢ 
. 


hat only two small curled mustachios and a respectable 
air of whiskers remained. His hair behind being tied 
ack tightly into a queue, the poor devil’s eyes were 


But the Israelite, as may be supposed, having no} almost starting from his head; w hile the corners of his 


nouth being likewise tugged towards the ears by the hair- 
vecame irresistibly ludicrous. ‘The astonished recruit's 
lbows were then brought in contact and fastened behind 
yosition, One of the ship’s pistols, fashioned like a 
and, which again had been sewed by the sailmaker to 


he wiistband of his beautifully pipeclayed trowsers ; in 
hort, he was rigged up as a complete sea-soldicr in full 


“That animal seems to know you, sir,” said he to me ;| uniform. 


hat my heart smote me a little as I looked at the broken 


A far different fate, I am sorry to record, befel another 





As the captain and his train approached, the monkey 


] must own, indeed,| began to tremble and chatter; but the men, not hnowing 
how their chief might relish the joke, looked rather grave, 
while, I own, it cost me no small official struggle to keep 
down a laugh. I did succeed, however, and merely said, 
in passing, “ You should net play these tricks upon 


ravellers; cast him loose immediately.” One of the men 


camper off. Unluckily for the gravity of the officers, 
owever, and that of the crew, Jacko did not run below, 
r jump into one of the boats out of sight, but made 
traight for his dear friends the marines, drawn up in line 
cross our little hurricane-house of a poop. Unconscious 
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of the ridicule he was bringing on his military patrons, 
he took up a position in front of the corps, not unlike a 
fusleman; and I need hardly say, that even the royals 
themselves, provoked though they were, now joined in 
the laugh which soon passed along the decks, and was 
with difficulty suppressed during the remainder of the 
muster. 

A day or two afterwards, and while the monkey was 
still puzzled to think what was the matter with his chin, 
he happened to observe the doctor engaged in some 
chemical process. As his curiosity and desire for intor- 
mation were just such as ought to characterise a traveller 
of his intelligence, he crept gradually from chest to chest, 
und from bag to bag, till he arrived within about a yard 
of Apothecarics’ Hall, as that part of the steerage was 
named by the midshipmen. Poor Mono’s delight was 
very yreat as he observed the process of pill making, 
which he watched attentively while the ingredicnts wer¢ 
successively weighed, pounded, and formed into a long 
roll of paste. All these proceedings excited his deepest 
attention. "he doctor then took his spreader, and cut 
the roll into five pieces, each of which he intended to di- 
vide into a dozen pills. At this stage of the process, some 
one called the pharmacopolist’s attention to the hatehway. 
‘The instant his back was turned, the monkey darted on 
the top of the medicine-chest, snapped up all the five 
imasses of pill stulf, stowed them hastily away in his 
pouch, or bag, at the side of his mouth, scampercd on 
deck, and Jeaped into the main rigging, preparatory to a 
leisurely feast upon his pilfered treasures. 

The doctor’s first feeling was that of anger at the ab- 
straction of his medicines; but in the next instant, recol- 
leeting that unless immediate steps were taken the poor 
animal must inevitably be poisoned, he rushed on deck, 
without coat or hat, and knife in hand, to the great sur- 
prise and scandal of the officer of the watch. 

“* Lay hold of the monkey, some of you,” roared the 
dector to the people. “ Jump upin the rigging, and try 
to get out of his pouch a whole mess of my stuif he has 
run off with.” 

‘I'he men only laughed, as they fancied the doctor must 
he cracked. 

“For any sake,” cricd the good-natured physician, 
“ don’t make a joke of this matter. The monkey has now 
in his jaws more than a hundred grains of calomel, and 
unless you get it from him, be will die toa certainty.” 

Literally, the quantity Jacko had purloined, had it been 
prescribed, would have been ordered in these terms : 

R Wydrargyri submuriatis, Jij. (Take of calomel 

120 grains!) 

This appeal, which was quite intelligible, caused an im- 
raediate rush of the men aloft; but the monkey, after 
vulping down one of the lumps, or twenty-four grains, 

jot upwards to the top, over the rail of which he dis- 
played his shaven countenance, and, as if in scorn of their 
impotent efforts to catch him, plucked another lump from 
his cheek, and swallowed it likewise, making four dozen 
yrains to begin with. The news spread over the ship; 
and all hands, marines inclusive, most of whom had never 
been farther in the rigging than was necessary to hang 
up a wet shirt to dry, were seen struggling aloft to rescue 
the poor monkey from his sad fate. All their exertions 
were fruitless; for just as the captain of the main-top 
seized him by the tail, at the starboard royal yard-arm, he 
was cramming the last batch of calomel down his throat! 

It would give necdless pain to describe the effects of 
ewwlowing the whole of this enormous prescription. 
livery art was resorted to within our reach in the shape 
of antidotes, but all in vain. ‘The stomach-pump was 
tien, unfortunately, not invented. Poor Jacko’s suffer- 
ings, of course, were great:—First he lost the use of his 
iiibs, then he became blind, next paralytic; and, in short, 
0 presented, at the end of the week, such a dreadful 
pectacle of pain, distortion, and rigidity of limb, that I 
‘lt absolutely obliged to desire that he might be released 
vom his misery by being thrown into the sea. This was 
ceordingly done when the ship was going along for the 
ritish Channel, at the rate of seven or eight knots, with 

fine fair wind. Very shortly afterwards it fell calm, 
wud next day the wind drew round to the eastward. It 
c ntinued at that point till we were blown fifty leagues 
hack, and kept at sea so much longer than we had reck- 
ened upon, that we were obliged to reduce our daily 
\lowance of provisions and water to a most painfully 
~ uall quantity. The sailors unanimously ascribed the 
\. hole of our bad luck to the circumstance of the monkey 
icing thrown overboard. I had all my nautical life been 

cll aware that a cat ought never to be so treated; but 
ver knew, till the fate of this poor animal acquainted 
1 ¢ with the fact, that a monkey is included in Jack’s su- 


’ 


the sailors had another pet of a very singular description 
viz. a pig—literally a grunter: nor do I believe there eve 
° ! 


but one of the six, being possessed of a more gracefu 
form than belonged to her sister swine, being kept a 


decks, amongst the goats, sheep, dogs, and monkeys o 
our little ark. ‘The occurrence of two or three smar 
gales of wind off the Cape of Good Hope, and the uncere 


known among the erew by the pet name of Jean. Dur 
ing the bad weather off the Bank of Aguilhas, her sow 


we proposed to gain the Java Sea, Miss Jean was agait 


she seemed, poor lady, to exchange the odious confine 
ment of the long-boat for the freedom of the open waist 


bread-bag, and very often she scalded her tongue in the 


however, but twice; upon which occasions, as was to be 
expected, she acted pretty much like a human being in the 


received trom sand, brushes, and holystones, I know not 


mation Jean was held in, till one day, when we wert 


managed, will last till we reach Macao.” 


himself 


roasted for dinner on Saturday.” 


pretence or other, when he took occasion to say, 
“ Did you say Jean was to be killed, sir?” 


about killing a pig ?” 

“ The ship’s company, sir—" 

“ Well; what have the ship’s company to say to my 
pig ?”” 

“They are very fond of Jean, sir.” 

“ The devil they are! Well; what then?” 


you would not order her to be killed. She is a great pet, 
sir, and comes to them when they call her by name, like 
adog. They have taught her not to venture abaft the 
mainmast; but if you only call her, you'll sec that what 
I say is true.” 

“Indeed! I'll soon try that experiment ;”? and seized 
my hat to go on deck. 

“Shall I tell the butcher to hold fast ?” asked Capewell. 
“ Of course!” I exclaimed. “ Of course !” 

Off shot the steward like an arrow; and I could soon 
distinguish the effect of the announcement, by the inter- 
mission of those horrible screams which ever attend the 
execution of the pig tribe, all which sounds were instantly 
terminated on the seizings being cut that tied poor Jean’s 
legs. 

On reaching the quarter-deck, I told what had passed 
to the officer of the watch, who questioned its propriety 
a little, I thought, by the tone of his answer. I, however, 
called out “ Jean! Jean !” and in a moment the delighted 
pig came prancing along. So great, in fact, was her 
anxiety to answer the call, as if to show her sense of the 
trifling favour I had just conferred upon her, that she 
dashed towards us, tripping up the officer’s heels, and 





jwastition. 


had IT not canght him, he would have come souse on the 


ship was stowed in the launch on the booms, and never 
scen, though often enough heard; but when we hauled up] fat, and other accomplishments, that on her return to 
to the nortliward, and once more entered the trade-winds,} China, after visiting Loo Choo and other islands of the 
on our course to the Straits of Sunda, by which entrance} Japan Sea, the gentlemen of the factory would hardly 


but she certainly grew and flourished at a most astonish- 
ing rate, and every day waxed more and more impudent} apple, or a handful of lychees, or even the delicious man- 
and importunate at the dinner hour. I saw a good deal] gostcen, was now hardly enough to make her open her 
of this familiarity going on, but had no idea of the esti-] eyes, though in the early stages of the voyage she had 








In the same vessel, and on the same voyage to China,| deck. Even as it was, he indulged in a growl, and mut. 


3] tered ont, 
r} “You see, sir, what your yielding to such whims 


was a favourite more deeply cherished, or more sincerely | brings upon us.” 
lamented after her singular exit. On our sailing from 
England, six little sows, of a peculiarly fine breed, had] my friends to mind their footing when Jean was sum. 
been laid in by my steward. In the course of the voyage | moned aft, which, I allow, was very often, for there was 
five of these fell under the relentless hands of the butcher:|no resisting the exhibition to all strangers of such 


I said nothing, and only took care in future to caution 


|] patent pet as this. To the Chinese in particular our 
s| comical favourite became an object of the highest admi. 


clean as any lap-dog, was permitted to run about the] ration, for the natives of the celestial empire soon recog. 


f}nised in this happiest of swine the celebrated breed of 
t} their own country. Many a broad hint I got as to the 
-Jacceptable nature of such a present, but I was deaf to 


monious entrance of sundry large seas, swept the decks} them all; for I felt that Jean now belonged more to the 
of most of our live stock, excepting only this cne pig,|ship’s company than to myself, and that there was a 


-| sort of obligation upon me neither to eat her nor to give 
-{ her away. 
Under this tacit guarantee she gained so rapidly in size, 


i} credit me that this huge monster was the same animal. 


allowed to range about the decks at large, and right happy | In talking of Jean’s accomplishments, I must not be un- 


-| derstood as describing her as a learned pig, for she could 
.{ not play cards, solve quadratic equations, nor perform any 


In warm latitudes, the men, as I have mentioned be-| of those feats which enchant and astonish the eyes of the 
fore, generally take their meals on deck, and it was] citizens of London and clsewhere, where many dogs and 
Jean’s grand amusement, as well as business, to cruise} hogs are devoutly believed to be vested with a degree of 
along amongst the messes, poking her snout into every] intelligence rather above than below the average range of 


human intellect. Far from this, honest Jean could do 


soup-kids. Occasionally, the sailors, to show the extent] little or nothing more than eat, drink, sleep, and grunt; 
of their regard, amused themselves by pouring a drop of] in these respects she was totally unrivalled, and the effect 
grog down her throat. I never saw her fairly drunk,| of her proficiency in these characteristic qualities became 


»}daily more manifest. At first, as I have mentioned, 
>| when her name was called from any part of the ship, she 


same hoggish predicament. Whether it was owing to this} would caper along, and dash impetuously up to the group 
high feeding, or tothe constant scrubbing which her hide} by whom she was summoned. But after a time she be- 


{came so excessively fat and lazy, that it required many 
a call to get her to move, and the offer of a slice of pine. 


>} been but too thankful for a potato, or the skin of an apple. 


about half way across the China sea, and all our stock of| As she advanced in fatness, she lost altogether the power 
sheep, fowls, and ducks, was expended, I said to the}of walking, and expected the men to bring the good 
steward, “ You had better kill the pig, which, if properly] things of their tables to her, instead of allowing her to 


come for them. This was cheerfully done; and though 


The servant stood for some time fumbling with his| the only show of gratitude was a grunt, it was taken as 
hair, and shuffling with his feet, mumbling something to} a full recompense for all trouble on her account. 


At the time of Sir Murray Maxwell’s attack on the 


“ Don't you hear?” Tasked. “ Kill the pig; and let] batterics of Canton, the Lyra, under my command, was 
us have the fry, to-day, the head, with plenty of port wine,] lying at Macao, and during our stay the brig was visited 
as mock-turtle soup, to-morrow, and get one of the legs} by many of the Chinese authorities. We were also 


watched by a flect of men-of-war junks, and had some 


Off he went; but in half-an-hour returned, on some] rcason to suppose that we might have had a brush with 


them. In that event, I think, our worst chance would 
have consisted in the enthusiasm with which the Chinese 


“Jean! Who is Jean?—Oh, now, I remember; the] admiral, captains, and crews, would have fought to have 
pig. Yes, certainly. Why do you bother and boggle so] put themselves in possession of such a prize as Jean, an 


object of infinitely greater attraction to them than any 
thing else we had on board, though by this time the good 
dame had lost sundry of her faculties. Both her eyes 
were bunged up by huge bolsters of fat, which admitted 
only a slender chink of light between them. As she had 
long lost the power of locomotion, she generally lay flat 


“ Why, sir, they would take it as a great kindness if{on her side all day long, giving out a low sort of grunt 


for more food about once every hour. At this stage of 
her happiness, two of her legs only touched the deck, the 
others being rigged out horizontally ; but as she became 
fatter and fatter, the upper pair of legs gradually formed 
an angle with the horizon, and eventually assumed the 
position of 45°. The lower legs next began to leave the 
deck, as the rotundity of her corporation became greater, 
till, at length, all four legs were erected towards the 
heavens, and it became a source of discussion amongst 
the curious as to which side she was actually lying upon. 
While things were in this interesting position, I re- 
ecived orders to get under weigh, and run up the Canton 
river to Wampoa. Off we set, escorted by these Chinese 
fleet of a dozen sail of junks. ‘The wind was against us, 
but we soon beat up to the Bogue, and passed, unharm- 
ed, the batteries, which, to use Lord Nelson’s expression, 
Captain Maxwell had made to look very like a plum-pud- 
ding. ‘The water in the enormous river of Canton was 
as smooth as that in the Pool abreast Rotherhithe. 
The country on both sides being a dead flat, with the sun 
bright and hot, though it was mid-winter, we appeared to 
be navigating amongst rice fields and cane brakes, and 
almost as if we had been towed along a huge canal in 
a wild and swampy country. There was no wind, so that 
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our sails could avail nothing; but the tide was draining 
upwards, and, as a number of the Indiamen’s boats 
assisted in towing us, we reached our anchorage before 
night. During this gentlest of all navigations, even the 
slight motion caused by bracing the yards about, as the 
faint puffs of wind came to us over the paddy-fields, 


seemed to disturb the rest (very nearly being eternal) of 


poor old Jeany. A hollow, diflicult, feeble moan, hardly 
a grunt, gave token of her impatience when a rope caine 
too near her, or when a party of the sailors, running 
away with the jib-haulyards, tripped over her huge 
carcass. 

We had scarcely anchored at Second Bar, in the midst 
of the grand fleet of tea ships, when we were boarded by 
a host of Chinese mandarins and Hong merchants, wear- 
ing all the variety of buttons by which ranks are dis- 
tinguished in taat well-classified land. This was not to 
compliment us, or to offer us assistance, or even to en- 
quire our business. One single object seemed to engage 
all their thoughts and animate the curiosity of half the 
province of Quantung. The fame of our fat sow Jean, 
in short, had far outrun the speed of the Lyra, and nothing 
was heard on every hand but the wondering exclama- 
tions of the natives, screaming out in admiration, “ High- 
yaw! High-yaw !” 

We had enough to do to clear the ship at night of these 
our visiters, but we were by no means left in solitude ; 
for the Lyra’s anchorage was completely crowded with 
native boats. The motive of all this attention on the 
part of the Chinese was not merely pure admiration of 
Jean, as we at first suspected ; for when the decks came 
to be washed next morning, and two or three dead ducks 
were thrown overboard, a rush of a dozen boats took 
place towards the spot, and there was a battle royal on 
the river for the precious property. Upon enquiry, we 
found that foreign ships were always surrounded by the 
boats from Canton, where the state of want appears to be 
s0 great that the people eagerly seek after the smallest 
morsels of food, and struggle with the keenest avidity to 
catch dead stock of any kind thrown overboard. 

This at once explained the marvellous degree of atten- 
tion which we had been honoured with; for the acute 
Chinese, skilled especially in hog’s flesh, saw very well 
that our pet pig was not long for this world, and know- 
ing that, if she died a natural death, we should no more 
think of eating her than one of our own crew; and hav- 
ing guessed also that we had no intention of “ killing her 
to save her life,” they very reasonably inferred, that cre 
long this glorious bonne bouche would be at their dis- 

] 


Our men, who soon got wind of this intention on the 
part of the Chinese, became quite outrageous against 
Fukee, as the natives are called, and would hardly per- 
mit any visiters to come near tlicir favourite, lest they 
should accelerate her inevitable fate by poison. At length 
poor dear Jean gave token of approaching dissolution ; 
she could neither eat, nor drink, nor even grunt; and 
her breathing was like that of a broken bellows : in short, 
she diéd! Every art was taken to conceal the melancholy 
event from the Chinese, but some how or other it got 
abroad, for the other English ships were deserted, and 
long before sunset a dense mass of boats, like a floating 
ig was formed astern and on both. quarters of the 

yra. 

The sailors now held a grand consultation as to what 
was to be done; and after much discussion, and many 
neat and appropriate speeches, it was unanimously re- 
solved that the mortal remains of the great sow now no 
more should be deposited in the mud of the river of Can- 
ton, in such a way that the most dexterous and hungry 
inhabitant of the celestial empire should not be able to 
fish her up again. 

As soon as it was quite dark, and all the Chinese boats 
sent, as usual, beyond the circle limited by the ship’s 
buoys, the defunct pig’s friends set to work to prepare 
for her obsequies. The chief object was to guard against 
the ravenous natives hearing the splash as she went over- 
board; and next, that she should not afterwards float to 
the surface. The first point was easily accomplished, as 
will be seen presently ; but there was a long debate, in 
whispers, amongst the men, as to the most expedient 
plan of keeping the body of their late pet from once more 
showing her snout above the stream. At length it was 
suggested by the coxswain of one of the boats which had 

n sent during the morning to sound the passage, that 
as the bed of the river where the brig lay consisted of a 
deep layer of mud, it would be a good thing if Jean’s re- 
mains could be driven so far into this soft stratum as to 
lie below the drags and hooks of the Chinese. 

This advice was much applauded, and at once acted 


pride of the profession to have always in store for small 
as well as for great occasions. ‘The dead sow was first 
laid on its back, and then, two masses of iron ballast, 
being placed one on each side of the check, were lashed 
securely to the neck and shoulders in such a manner 
that the ends of the kentlage met across her nose, and 
formed, as it was very properly called, an extra snout for 
piercing the mud. 

When all was ready, the midship carronade was si- 
lently dismounted, the slide unbolted, and the whole re- 
moved out of the way. Jcan’s enormous corporation 
being then elevated, by means of capstan bars and hand- 
spikes, was brought on a level with the port-sill. A slip- 
rope was next passed between her hind legs, which had 
been ticd together at the feet, and poor Miss Piggy, be- 
ing gradually pushed over the ship’s side, was lowered 
slowly into the water. When fairly under the surface, 
and there were no fears of any splash being caused by 
letting her go, one end of the rope was cast off, upon 
which the well-loaded carcass shot down perpendicularly 
at such a rate that there could be no question of its be- 
ing immersed a fathom deep, at least, in the mud, and, 
of course, far beyond the reach of the disappointed Chi- 
nese ! 

—=*_— 
CHAPTER XXIX. 
ISLAND OF JOHANNA. 

It was not till about ten days after we had rounded the 
Cape of Good Hope, and struggled hard against bafiling 
easterly winds, that we at length reached the tail of the 
south-west monsoon, in latitude 274° 8. and longitude 37° 
E. This was on the 21st of July, off Delagoa Bay, near 
the southern entrance of the great Mozambique Channel, 
which lies between the Island of Madagascar and the 
coast of Africa. It was delightful to feel ourselves 
spinning along at the rate of nine and a half, with the 
ship’s head at last fairly looking towards our port, 
Bombay ; especially after having been detained more 
than a fortnight off the Cape, during which period we 
had advanced hardly so much as we might have dene in 
four days with a favourable breeze. But nothing passes 
more quickly off the cheerful mind than the recollection 
of adverse winds and bad weather. As we hoist away 
the studding-sails, ease off the sheets, and luxuriate in 
the prospect ofa clear blue sky, we fancy we shall have a 
fair wind and pleasant weather ail the rest of the voyage. 
On this occasion it proved pretty much as we anticipated: 
for on the 25th of July we came in sight of Johanna, one 
of the Comoro Islands, and anchored next day, without 
having seen either Africa on the left, or Madagascar on 
the right. The narrowest part of the Mozambique 
Channel is not short of two hundred miles across, and at 
most places is more than twice as wide: consequently, 
as we kept near the middle, we had no chance of seeing 
the land on either side, and to all appearance we were 
still on the wide occan. 

The well known massacre of Madagascar in Robinson 
Crusoe, fable though it be, and fifty other stories from 
the same source, rivet themsclves on the imagination with 
such tenacity, that I have never found myself near the 
imaginary scenes of that celebrated voyager’s adventures 
without longing to have a scufile with lis savages, or to 
try my own hand at some of his thousand-and-one re- 
sources. It is this charming facility in combining 
difficulties, backed by unwearied ingenuity in devising 
remedies for evils which cannot be altogether avoided, 
that, I suspect, gives De Foe’s work its chief interest in 
the eyes of sailors. In fact, I have often, in the course 
of my professional life, had occasion toknow the value, 
not exactly of those very resources, but of similar deviccs, 
suggested by Robinson's successful example. He also 
teaches most admirably, that there is a consolation, if not 
a complete remedy, for almost every thing : and that by 
honourable means and manly exertions there are few 
difficulties which may not be surmounted, 

We anchored in Johanna Bay, a few hundred yards from 
the shore, abreast ofa long grove of tall cocoa-nut trees, 
forming a fringe, as it were, to a narrow belt of snow 
white beach, composed apparently of bits of broken coral. 
This beautiful little roadstead, or cove, lies on the north 
side of the island ; and the best situation in which to moor 
aship is just off a little rivulet bearing about south, with the 
high volcanic looking peak south by east half east, the 
Mahometan mosque east, and not more than a quarter of 
a mile from the shore. It was the first time 1 had ever 
beheld the gorgeous scenery of the eastern hemisphere ; 
for although I had seen cocoa-nuts and other trees of the 
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landscape being disturbed by images not quite in charac- 
ter with the tropics. IT allude to the European sort of 
houses of the planters, to the English-locking boats, the 
numerous white people, and even to the style of agricul- 
ture in the West. But at the Comoro Islands, where all 
is primitive and oriental, the eye of the traveller is not 
provoked with sights it has ever rested on before; all 
that he sees is new, and as thoroughly tropical as heart 
can desire. ‘The natives, though not jet black, like ne- 
groes, are sable enough, being of a very deep bronze 
colour; and the climate being telerably hot, neither they 
nor their African slaves are much encumbered with dress, 
Most of them can chatter a little English, picked up from 
the Indiamen which eall for fruit and vegetables; and 
what is particularly comical, these islanders have ap- 
propriated the titles of English noblemen, or other dis- 
tinguished personages, which names they retain and are 
known by amongst themselves, as well as by visiters. 

On stecring towards the anchorage, a pilot came off 
who announced himself as Lord Gibbon. We knew the 
way perfectly, but accepted his services for the fun of the 
thing, on his producing a handful of certificates of his 
qualifications. We were cven more interested with his 
canoe than with himself, for we had never before seen 
such a thing. Had he rowed off in a boat, instead of 
paddling off in a canoe, the disappointment must have 
been considerable; for nothing, perhaps, is more teasing, 
on coming to a new place, than to find things not differ- 
ent enough from those we have left. No boat, however, 
could well be more characteristic of the region we had 
got into than this picturesque little vessel, which was 
rudely fashioned out of the trunk of a tree, thirty or forty 
feet long and only one and a half wide, sharp like a wedge 
at both ends, and, being without a keel or bearings of any 
kind, it would have upset with the smallest load, or even 
without a load, had there not been a couple of very long 
outriggers placed across, and extending both ways. To 
the extremities of these spars was attached, by means of 
short uprights, a plank, or rather beam, one on each 
side, which just touched the water, and by their floating 
at the end of these long levers or outriggers, kept this 
most ticklish of barks from turning over. 

It is obvious, that a cance so fitted could not come 
alongside of a ship, at least in the usual way ; so our 
friend Lord Gibbon was obliged to run stem on, when, 
by planting himself in the bow, he hoped to catch hold 
of the side ropes, and so scramble up. The ship was 
stealing through the water at the rate of a couple of 
knots only ; nevertheless, although the surface of the bay 
was as smooth as oil, the six black paddlers bungled their 
operation, and missed the gangway. ‘The leadsman in 
the main-chains seeing the pilot adrift, called in at one 
of the quarter-deck ports for a rope, and the end of the 
cross-jack brace being handed to him, he threw it to the 
natives. Lord Gibbon was standing in the bow of his 
canoe in a long flowing white robe and a Turkish-like 
turban, altogether an amusing contrast to his crew, 
whose united wardrobe would scareely have made a 
couple of pocket handkerchiefs. His lordship caught 
hold of the line, and made a flying leap towards the ship, 
but, alas! without the desired effect. Either the rope 
was slack, or the unwonted cntanglement of his robes 
bamboozled his feet, for souse he went over head and 
cars into the water, out of which he was dragged by our 
laughing rogues, who planted him apparently in a wofal 
condition on the quarter-deck., He seemed very indif, 
ferent, however, to appearances, and presented his drip. 
ping certificates with a good grace, adding, in tolerable 
English, the King of Johanna's compliments, and offers 
of all that hi#island afforded, The ambaseador was with, 
out shoes or stockings, and we thought he must have 
lost them in the scramble; but our enquiries on this head 
were diverted to the state of his mouth, which we feared 
had been cut by the fall, for it seemed to be bleeding. 
He soon relieved us from this anxiety, by showing that 
what we took for blood was the effect of chewing the 
betel-nut, another consequence of which was the jet 
black colour of his teeth, 

We had expected to have been surrounded by the na. 
tives in their canocs the moment the anchor was down, 
but not one appeared besides the pilot, who tcld us, that 
the king, having the most entire want of confidence in 
the honesty of his subjects, and being extremely desirous 
of keeping the peace, had given orders for no one to como 
near us. We, of course, begged this interdict might bo 
removed, assuring the messenger that we should take 
good care of our property, and not fail to preserve the 
peace likewise. As soon as the ship was secured, all the 
officers except one or two were kindly allowed by the 








palm tribe at Antigua and St. Christopher’s, the Caribee 
islands seemed much less striking than those of the 





upon with that happy facility of resource which it is the 


Mozambique, chiefly, perhaps, from the West Indian | 





captain to have a run on shore. One of the passengers, 
two of the mids, and I, made a party, and sct off in quest 
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of adventures, towards the town, which lay at the dis- {to carry the walls, say six or cight feet. Between cach | 
tance of a mile anda half from the ship, and rather up|pair ot these posts there are then placed two or three of | 
the hill. On landing, we found ourselves in a delightful Ithe long, feather-like branches ot the cocoa-nut, with 
cocoa-nut grove, of which the underwood consisted of | their centre parts, or that from which the leaves spring, 
oranges, lime trees, and, I believe }uprigiit. These leaves, which grow at right angles from 
mangoes. ‘The cocoa-nuts shot up to the height of|the centre of the branch to the length of four or five feet, 
seventy and sometimes cighty feet: we were told that ajare then wattled, or, more properly speaking, plaited 
hundred fect is not uncommon, but I think we saw none | together into a kind of mat. As this is done with con- 
so hich, Vhe fruit grows in immense clusters at the top| siderable care, the appearanee of these walls is remarka- 
of the stem, clese up to the branches. The tree from top bly striking, perhaps from being so perfectly symimetri- 
to bottom is surrounded by a series of rings, doubtless |eal, a circumstance almost invariably productive of a 
the traces of former circles of branches which have sue- | pleasing effect in architecture, whatever be the materi- 
cessively flourished, decayed, and fallen off. The rings |als out of which the combination is formed. ‘The tex- 
are very distinet near the top; but lower down, the trunk lture of these verdant walls, of course, is not quite close, 
becomes so smooth that the natives are obliged to cut | op nings being purposely left, sufficiently wide to admit 
up, either to pull the} both light and air, although, it is said, the natives can 
weave their materials so closcly as even to exclude wet. 
by the English, The roofs of these simple dwelling-places are thatched 
“The method used by the natives ef the east in per-| with plantain leaves intermixed with reeds, and fastened 
forming this feat of climbing, which is really a curious |down by a very long kind of grass, growing every where 
one, may be easily described, In the first place, they | wm the island in great Iuxuriance. ‘The entrance is by a 
unite their fect, either at the great toes or the ankles, by |space left blank in the work, generally about three feet 
a thong or strap about ten or twelve inches tn length. | high by two wide; and in lieu of a door, a prickly pear 
This lies aeross the steps or notches cut in the tree, and lbush answers the purpose not amiss. ‘I'wo or three of 
is strong enough to support the whole weight ot the|the principal inhabitants, however, did sport a door of 
body. A flat broad belt is then made to pass round tho|basket-work ; but this was evidently a luxury beyond 
tree, and also round the man's middle, enclosing both in| the taste or the means of the society at large. The in- 
one ring, as it were, the body being at the distance of a/terior of these huts is divided into two compartments ; 
foot or so from the tree. The clunber commences by |the inner one, being the chicf room, contains a sofa made 
placing the strap which tics his fect together across the |of bamboo, with cocoa-nut leaves laccd tightly across it. 
first or lowest step, while he adjusts the belt embracing |In the outer chamber the natives cook their calavances 
him and the tree so as to be horizontal. He then plantsjand wild-peas. ‘The principal squares in the fashionable 
his hands firwly against the stem, and a foot, or a foot | part ofthe town measured from seven tocight pacesacross, 
and a half, below the belt. By now leaning back and land as we entered two or three of them, one after the 
tightening the body belt, he divides his weight between | othe r, we were received by such uproarious squallings 
it and his arms, so as entirely to relieve the foot-strap of}and bawlings of multitudes of children, that we were 
all strain. ‘The legs are next drawn up quickly, till the | fain to back out again more speedily than we entered. 
foot strap lics across the second notch, The climber|I need scarcely mention, that while the grown-up por- 
now removes his hands from the tree, and grasps the }tion of the community at Johanna content themsclves 
body be!t, which beeomes quite slack on his throwing | with less than a square yard of clothing a-piece, on an 
his body forward till it almost touches the stem—-his |average, the small fry are left pretty much as they came 
whole weight meanwhile resting on the foot-strap. By |into the world. Generally speaking, these urchins are 
a sudden movement he then jerks the slackened belt|hugely pot-bellied, and not very pretty, por are any of 
about a toot and a half further up the tree, After this/them so graceful or well-formed as most of their seniors. 
| I fell into conversation at one place with a half-blind 
feet of the weight, and draws them up as before till the | little bedy of a granny, nursing, or pretending to nurse, a 
next notch receives the toot-strap, and so on till he | very small jet-black child. Upon my asking her some 
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notches to assist them in getting 
fruit, or to tap the tree of its juice, which is called toddy | 
| 











he Gnee more rests his hands on the stem, relieves his 


question, which she did not understand, she held out the 
infant, and begged me to take hold of it, that I might 

see how pretty it was, apparently cheapening her goods. 
off the toddy, which appears to be the sap intended by | L had no thought of becoming a purchaser, but could not 
nature to furta the trait. When freshly taken from the |refuse this soft appeal altogetner, and having taken the 
tree, in the cool of the morning, it torms a delicious |irog of a thing in one hand, held it out at arm’s length, 
drink, not unlike whey in appearance, with a slightly }as L might have done a blacking-brush, which, in fact, it 
acid taste, and a pleasant sweetness, as well as a sharp-]resembled not a little in size and colour. The house was 
ness or briskness not very dissimilar to that of ginger- in the same Lilliputian style, being exactly four feet high 


beer, only more raey and peculiar in its flavour. When|by seven square; nor do I immediately remember to 
allowed to stand for some hours, it ferments, and resolves [lave seen a less comfortable human dwelling-place, ex- 
itsel into a liquor somewhat intoxicating, as I had often|cept, perhaps, in some remote parts of a dear little Green 


oceasion to discover afterwards in India to my sorrow, | Island, not quite so far off as the Mozambique, but which 


S. 


reaches the top. Hle earrics along with him an earthen 
pot slung rouad his neck, and a huge knite at his girdle. 
With this he cuts away the young sprouts, and draws | 








not precisely in my own case, but in that of many a]shall be namele 
boat’s crew, who plague take them!) when once they Having satisfied ourselves with this domiciliary visit 
get the fascinating toddy-pot to their heads seldom let it}to the suburbs, which are inhabited entirely, as it ap- 
down while a drop remains peared, by the negro or slave part of the population, we 








desire of the pricst ; for while the English uncover their 
heads on entering a church, the Mahometans bare their 
feet. But we suffered no inconvenience, for the floor 
was laid with soft and clean mats. At the inner end 
stood the altar, or what we took to be such, a low sort of 
open box, rudely fashioned into Gothic cuspings at top. 
Various oriental manuscripts lay about, and I observed, 
with great interest, some of the identical inscriptions in 
Arabic characters described by Sir William Jones, in 
his account of Johanna, as extracts, I believe, from the 
Alcoran. ‘The pleasure which this great oriental 
scholar experienced, aud has so well described, on first 
meeting with these writings, and being able to interpret 
them on their native spot, must have been very great. | 
remember feeling something more or less akin to this, 
in a small way, on first seeing the St. Michacl orange 
actually growing ut the Azores, and still more when, 
long afterwards, a set of genuine tea brushes were point. 
ed out to me by a native Chinese in a field near Canton. 

We next proceeded to our guide’s house, where he in. 
troduced us, not indeed to his wives, for all these ladies 
were stowed away behind a screen of mats, but to some 
of the males of his family, and, amongst others, toa 
queer copper-coloured gentleman, who styled himself, in 
his communications with us, “the Duke of Devonshire,” 
and begged very hard to be allowed the honour of hay. 
ing our linen to wash. His grace was a little dumpy 
fellow, who stooped considerably, wore neither shoes nor 
stockings, ai.d exhibited so little of a nose, that when 
you caught his countenance in profile, the facial line, as 
the physiognomists call it, suffered no interruption when 
drawn from the brow to the lips. The poor duke little 
knew the cause of the laughter which his occupation, 
title, and the contrast of looks, excited in those of our 
party who had seen his grace’s noble namesake in the 
opposite hemisphere. 

Our host presented us with some cool toddy, fresh 
from the tree, and mantling in a large pot, rudely fash. 
ioncd from the shell of a cocoa nut; after which, pre. 
tending to become a little bolder in our cups, we made 
an attempt to peep behind the envious screen which di- 
vided us trom the ladies, whose loud tittering we heard 
from time to time. Our impertinence, however, was re- 
paid, as it deserved, only by a glance ai a most severe 
old hag, wisely placed in the tront ranks, as a sort of 
Gorgon shicld to defend the more youthful damsels be- 
hind. The Massulmen did not appear to relish our 
curiosity ; but they were readily appeased by our ascrib- 
ing the liberty we had taken to the effects of the potent 
beverage with which we had been entertained, and still 
more by our insisting upon paying a monopoly price for 
the toddy. Our host pocketed the affront and the cash 
with a glance towards the sereen, and a Jaugh, which 
seem to imply, that for half the money we might have 
carried off the old lady herself. 

It was now time to return to the palace; so we rose 
and stooped our way out of the door, glad indced to get 
again into the clear and beauti/ul air of that celestial 
climate, and to behold, all round and above us, one of the 
richest and most gorgeous landscapes that Jiuman eyes 


could wish to rest upon. It now appeared even more con- 
trasted than before with man and all his works; indeed, 
our attention was often most painfully excited during the 
day’s ramble to this sad want of keeping between the 


I cannot describe the capital of Johanna with any |requested our guide, who was called Mahomet, to con-!occupants and the scenery, 


hope of conveying a just notion of its burlesque fortifica-}duct us to the king’s palace. We had engaged this fel- 
tions, Which a jolly boat’s erew could readily escalade {low eas our cicerone, partly from his name, so classical 
and take possession of, with no hetter arms than their|in oriental story, and partly from his bearing in his hand 
stretchers. ‘The houses are built of rude lumps of lava;}a most official-like rod, painted red, which he assured 
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“* Where all save the spirit of man is divine.” 


The foliage, which, of course, varies in tint as the moun- 
tain rises, and as difierent kinds of vegetation succeed 


and the streets run so narrow, that three persons find it}us was a symbol of authority. It did not prove sufficient, |one another, extends in those latitudes, nearly in all its 


rather inconvenient to walk side by side. Tae dwellings, | however, to gain for us the immediate audience we de- 
as we could casily diseover by standing on tip-toe, are}sired with his majesty of Johanna. His influence car- 
ill Hat topped, and not a single one did we see with a|ried us no farther than the waiting-room, a little square 
window to it. The entrance is by a small door leading |apartment, rescinbling exceedingly a small over-crowded 
from the street to a square court, on one side of which |dog-kennel. ‘The heat soon became intolerable, in spite 
is a broad rude portico conducting to the lower rooms, }of the exertions of sundry attendants, who fanned the 
which are as dark and gloomy as need be. The floors|company with broad dry leaves of a huge palm, the 
are of mad, with appropriate walls of naked masonry,|name of which we did not know; but, if I mistake not, 
and here and there a bamboo sofa. Over some of these it is the talipot of Ceylon. At length, we were actually 
huts are rigved light, open balconies, or galleries, which | forced to seck refuge in the open air from a temperature 
must be agreeable enough in the cooler periods of the |somewhat above 100°, until the monarch should be ready 





luxuriance, to the very top of the highest peaks, which 
are not less complctely clad than the most sheltered 


clades or shelves of the low grounds, quite down to the 
water’s edge. This feature of tropical islands, perhaps 
the most characteristic of any, is certainly amongst the 
inost grateful to the eye of a stranger. At Madeira and 


the Azores, the vegetation is confined to a rich broad 


belt round the base ; and even in the West Indies, the 


summits of the mountains are mostly barren. 


The island of Johanna, like Madeira and all other 


volcanic islands I am acquainted with, is indented, or cut 


day. These are the mansions of the upper classes, the |to see us, and, under Mahomet’s directions, we proceeded |downw..rds_ nearly from top to bottom by deep ravines, 


titled aristocracy of Johanna. ‘The democracy, that is,!to the mosque, the first I had ever seen in my life. 


which are sharp, ridgy, and distinctly marked by lines 


the slaves, arrange matters with more convenience, taste,{ Not to slander this building, it looked marvellously |of sunshine at the sides, but are generally lost in dark- 


’ 


and comfort than their masters, although their huts, or |like a poultry roost, with a pigeon-house steeple erected | ness in the middle parts, along which, in the rainy sca- 
hovels, are much smaller. These unpretending abodes |over it, open on all sides but one, and shaded by a piazza.|son, the torrents must dash in grand style. At the time 


{ 


are disposed in neat little squares round the stone build-|Ohjections were made to our entrance, but the glitter of}of our visit to Johanna, we discovered only one stream, 


ings, and made chiefly of branches of the cocoa-nut tree, |a sinall silver coin broke down the laws of the prophet, 
after the following fashion, Several stakes are first driven |if indeed there be any law against the entrance of 





which aspired to none of the hurly burly attributes of a 
mountain cataract, but tripped its sparkling and searcely 


into the ground, at the distance of five or six feet from j Christians, which, I believe, there is not. At all events, |audible way pleasantly cnough from ledge to ledge, from 





one another, and of the height to which it is intended | we entered the mosque, after pulling off our shoes, at the |the distance, I dare say, of half a mile of perpendicular 
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FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 





altitude, where its source was occasionally visited by a! send me your clothes; L wash with my own hand—cle an! 


passing cloud. 
at length lost in silence in a winding fiat shelf of ground, 
through which it gained the bay, aiter reappe aring and 
crossing a white sandy platform, or strip of level ‘beach 
at the base of the hill. ‘This flat belt forming the shore 
was thickly covered by a picturesque grove of cocoa nut 
trees, growing quite close to one another. 

After sauntering about the streets for some time, we 
fell in with the governor of the place, a fine looking tall 


Arab, of a deep olive colour, unmixed with any touch of 


the fatal African hue—that melancholy and almost hope- 
less stain which is the cause of so much crime, and so 
much misery in the world! His excellency had planted 
on his head, for the occasion, a huge white turban, and 
cast over his shoulders, not without grace, a splendid 
robe of scarlet, matching rather comically with his wor- 
ship’s naked legs and feet. Our colloquy with this worthy 
functionary was cut short by a summons from the king ; 
and as our desire to see his majesty had been rather in- 
creased than diminished by an acquaintance with his 
subjects, we lost not a moiuent in presenting ourselves. 

The palace, which might have been stowed away in a 
moderate sized breakfast parlour, was built as nearly in 
the form of a ship as stones and mortar could be made 
to assume such unwonted shapes. ‘The architects of the 
government, it seems, had vehemently fesisted this 
strange whim, but the royal taste was not to be disputed ; 
and strange work the poor builders of Johanna had made 
of it. The king, I suppose, was not quite satisfied with 
the result; for, in order to secure his point as to the 
imitation intended, which the masonry but poorly sup- 
plied, his majesty inserted a bowsprit at that end of the 
building which he meant for the head, and underneath 
ingeniously blocked out two round spaces as for hawse 
holes for the cables, devices which, as good courtiers, we 
failed not to applaud as extremely natural and proper. 

The court of Johanna, in spite of these fancies, has 
its etiquettes as well as that of palaces in other parts of the 
globe ; and instead of our being ushered at once into the 
royal presence, we were told that the king, fatigued by 
the long audience he had given to the captain of the 
Volage, and to our passenger Sir Evan Nepean, the go- 
vernor of Bombay, had lain down, and was not, on any 
account, to be disturbed for twenty minutes. We held 
ourselves in some luck to get off so well; and, after a 
good deal of squeezing, we made our way, by the help 
of the lord chamberlain, whose paucity of dress we en- 
vied with all our souls, to a sort of antechamber up 
stairs, or rather up a ladder, for the room, had it belong- 


honest cockloft. Ina few minutes the great officers of 
state filled up the apartment to the edge of the trap door 
by which we had entered ; and it soon became so hot and 
close, that the black hole at Calcutta occurred frequently 
to our thoughts. A remonstrance to our friend the red 
stick in waiting, produced a slight relaxation, at the cost 
of much of our popularity ; for the parties sent down the 
grand staircase, could not, or would not, understand that 
we were likely to be suffocated. 

These Orientals, however, like the Spaniards, even in 
their least courteous moments, scem never to forget the 
externals of good breeding ; and we saw upon this occa- 
sion, some of us for the first time, the graceful salam of 
the Kast. ‘It is performed by bringing’ the fingers of the 
open right hand to the forehead, while in the act of bow- 
ing. I have observed in India, when a peculiar degree 
of respect is to be shown, that the person making the 
salam first touches the ground with his hand, and then 
brings it to his brow; thereby intimating, as I conceive, 
that he has virtually performed an act of prostration. 
And surely no one who has witnessed that hwniliating 
ceremony, without any such conventional qualification, 
will deny that this substitute is better than the genuine 


cotow, as the Chinese call it, where the head is actually | such a thing on the spot, and without reference to books. 
was produced, and the poor king’s ina- {and amateurs. 
fectly intellectual or imaginative, to compose it requires 
great power of intellect, 

and promptitude of imag 
hoven, 
», after | vocal and instrumental, 
with the first order of poets. To be an 
I suspect, however, that] performer, however, though it requires talent and tact 
of a peculiar kind, no more 


knocked on the ground. 
Most of the natives of Johanna, even the negro slaves, 
talk a little English ; 


possessed of euch acquirements were found, whicre they] hanna lies in 12} S.! 


ought to be, amongst the grandees of the island. The 


following i is a fair specimen of the conversation of the} dials, the discussion ought to be in the open air; s 
giving each of us a ylass of cocoa nut toddy, he adjourn. 


dukes and earls at the capital of the Comoros. 

“ How do you do, sir? Very glad see you. 
your eves! 
d—n! 


D—n ( 


my eye! Very fine day.” é 

‘After which, in a sort of whisper, accompanied by a| | 
most insinuating smile, his lordship, or his grace, as the 
tank of the party might be, would add: “ You want 


The lower end of this pretty stream was] fine! very! 


but the best examples of persons} note engraved on the plate, “ Lat. 514 N.;” whereas Yo.1 


Johanna man like English very mach. God} the king's chief object in making this move was to call 
That very good? Eh? Devilish hot, sir! What} our attention to the beauty of his palace, and to expatiate | pose music, than to be a consummate actor implies the 
news ? Hope your ship stay too long while, very. D—1] on his own taste and skill in giving it a form as unlike 


I got every thing, plenty, great, much! God 
d=n!” And then, as if toclench tie favourable opinion which 
these cloquent appeals had made, the speaker was sure 
to produce a handiul of certificates trom mates of Tndia- 
men, masters of American brigs, and middies of men of 
war; some written in solemn carnest, some quizzically, 
but all declaring his lordship, the bearer, to be a pretty 
good washerman, but the sort of person not to be trusted 
tar out of sight, as he would certainly walk off with 
your clothes-bags if he could safely do so. 

We had exhausted most of the topics, and all the Eng- 
lish words of our friends of the fashionable world of Jo- 


appear to have been particularly saccessful ie sowing 
amongst them, when the king was graciously pleased to 
rise from his bamboo couch, and summon us to his pre- 
sence. The andience chamber might have measured 
twelve fect long, and eight wide, with a window at one 

nd made to slope like the stern post of a ship. Under 
the light sat the king, with his crown on his head; an 
appe ndage which, I must say, sceins quite proper ; and 
if it were always observed eisewhere, it would save many 
a bitter disappointmnt to children and nurses, as I can 
answer from actual experience in my own family, at the 
Tuileries, and elsewhere. But, in place of a sceptre in 
one hand, and a globe in the other, which he ouglit by 
rights also to have wielded, his majesty leaned both his 
hands on the hilt of a monstrous rusty sabre, or ship's 
cutlass, stuck perpendicularly between his legs, while 
his elbows rested on the sides of a clumsy, wooden arm- 
chair, exchanged probably with some master of a mer- 
chant ship for a bullock or two. The crown was 
amazingly grand, being stuck all round with stones, pre- 
cious enough, I dare swear; and over all was thrown, 


with ratan mats. 


across with gold lace, 
ment of huge buttons. The folds of the robe concealed 
from our view the cut and quality of his majesty’s small 
clothes ; but certes he wore no covering below the knee, 
sisting of a slip of deal, halfan inch thick, tied to the 
of the long grass of the island. 
nigh concealed a round, fat, good-humoured, elderly per- 


below. stairs. 


an Arabic almanac. Upon our replying in the negative, 
forth a roll of papers from his chair, and read us the 
names of the months, giving to each what he doubtle 
considered an English translation, While I was enact- 


what constellation the sun then was? I had not the 
least idea, and felt rather put out to be asked such a 
question in full court; but his majesty kindly supplied 
my ignorance by saying, with a triumphant air, “ Sun 
now in Leo.” Indeed, I suspect that I gratified him far 
more by leaving this exploit to him, than if I had an- 
swered the question myself. 

However this may be, his sable majesty followed up 
his question by asking me to make hin a dial, saying, 
that the only instrument of the kind he possessed gave hiin 
very little satisfactory information as to the hour of the 
day. I began to think I was in a second scrape; for, 
although I had some faint idea of the principles of dial. | 
ling, I felt by no means up to the task of constructing 





A dial, however, 
bility to make it work was sufficiently explained by a 


! On my trying to explain this to 


him, he remarked, that when the question wr ae to sun 


od the audience to the street. 


iny house in his dominions, or any whicre else, as it was 
vossible to accomplish by means of such materials. 
The truth is, that the island of Johanna lies directly 


hanna, excepting the oaths, which their profligate visiters | 


call for ships on a long voyage. Almost every vessel 
passing that way gives the King something to ke 
ina good humour. ‘This precaution is quite necessary, 

his authority is said to be so absolute, that he fixes 
the price of every article the moment a ship 
in the bay. In general he goes on board to market for 
himself, when he is propitiated with a present of gun- 


ep him 
unchors 


powder, muskets, and pistols; or possibly he may be in- 
dulged in his fancy for an old coat, or a pair of tarnished 
epaulettes. In short, nothing comes atmiss to his ma- 
Jesty. 

When we returned to the beach, after a famous scram. 
ble along the steep sides of the mountain, the bay exhi- 
bited a much more busy than when we leit it in 
the mormng. ‘The ship was by this time completely 
clustered round with canoes, and her. sid s, hammock 


scene 


nettings, and rigging studded over with the natives, who 
clung to her as shell fish fasten the 
of the mangrove in the rivers of Indi 
many hundreds of the ne vrocs, acconu 


meselves to the roots 

Meanwhile, 
inled by their 
] } 


ke hbectics 








Wives and swarnis of little round things, more 
ind blackberries than children, were assembled in nu- 
merous chattering groups under the trees, by the side of 
great pyramids of all sorts of fruits, vegetables, eggs, 
and fish, which they were willing to sell for money, or 
to barter for knives, needles, looking-ylasses, or trinkets 
of any kind. For a quarter of a mile along the shore 
there was such a jabbering, paddling, squalling, laugh- 
ing, and bargaining, that we had trouble enough to torce 
our way through the market to the beach. Even when 
we got afloat, there was scarcely room for the oars 
of our boat, so great was the crowd of’ native 


canoes, 


The ship, as we exp cted, was pretty nearly in possession 








nor any thing on his fect, except a pair of sandals, con-| natives gradually paddl ed away. 


great toc, and laced over the instep by small bands, made | the shore » made 
This load of finery well| selves overboard, with as much unconcern as if they had 


sonage, wliose countenance gave no great proinise of in- {all _ eir lives 
tellect be vond what we had ‘found amongst his subjects | tive 
; With the instinctive readiness of high|murmur along the beach, and discover a fire here and 
station, however, he gave the conversation a turn which|there under the trees, it wes evident the great mass of 
interested his company, by asking us if we had ever seen} the population which had been assembled during the day 
from all parts of the island, had returncd to sleep in their 
and expressing the expected degree of curiosity, he drew [own villages. 


ss}ed faintly off to us from the side of the 
quietly tripped our anchor, sheeted home the sails, and 
ing the good courtier by wondering at his imajesty’s| glided, probably quite unperceived, out of the bay. 
knowledge of these subjects, he suddenly asked me in| before the neat morning dawned, we were twenty leagues 
to the northward of the 
India before a fresh south-wester. 


ability to write tragedies. 
case Is essentially as different as invention and imitation 
are. A skilful violinist may lead the oraterio of the 
Messiah as Handel himselt’ could not have led it; Kem 
in the track of ships proceeding to India by the Mozam-|ble could not have w ritten the part of Hamilet, nor could 


of these merry folks, amongst whom we found some on 
j 


not inclegautly, an Indian shawl, which dropped on/the quarter deck arrayed in tawdry finery almost as 
cither side nearly to the elastic bamboo floor, covercd| grandly as their king, being togged out with old gorgets 
Under the shaw! we could observe a} and epaulettes, remnants of lace, he aps of buttons, and 


] | 


cumbersome black velvet robe, strangely ill cut, streaked |all kinds of odds and ends which they had purelased 
and garnished with a whole regi-| {rom the ships sweeping throu 


gh their channel on the 
way to India. 

As long as it was daylight, 
would have cleared our poe but as the night fell the 
Many of them, indeed, 
having lost sight of the canoes which brought them trom 
their salam to us, and tumbled them. 





nothing short of force 


been natives of the sea, and never touched the firm land 
By the tiie 
iad left us, and, though we could still hear a slight 


it was quite dark, every na- 


As soon as the first air of the damp land wind breath- 


mountain, we 
Long 


island, spinning away towards 


THE END. 
—»— 
Extract from Montzomery’s Lectures on Poetry. 


There isa limit beyond which poetry and musie cannor 


go together; and it is remarkable, that from the point 
where they separate, 
|commanding, as well as versatile character; while music 
| becomes more complex, curious, and ; 
incapable (except as an accompaniment to dancing) of 
being understood or appreciated by 


poetry assumes a higher and more 
} ! 


iltogether artificial, 


any except professors 
In this departinent, though very imper- 


and great splendour, fertility, 
tion. Hande l, Hadyn, Peet- 
Mozart, as inventors of imperishable strains, both 
may be not unworthily ranked 





zecomplished 
implics the genius to com- 


The mental exeieise in each 


orange ? You want goat? Cheap! I got good, very. You} bique Channel, and being rich in supplies of fruit, vege- | Skakspeare have performed it as Kemble did. 








tab s, : ind fresh meat, becomes an important | lace of 
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pore 
BartHquake of Caraceas, 


A TALE OF VENEZUELA. 


Fome books are lies frae end to end, 
And mony a lie has ne er been pend, 
But this tiat bane caon io tell, 

* . . * * 4 


Je Just as true’s 
Death and Doctor Hornbvok. 


INTRODUCTION, 

The author of the following pages served for many 
years as an oflicer in the armies of South America ; in 
his “Campaigns and Cruises” he has given a general 
description of the countries through which he passed, 
and anecdotes of the celebrated chiefs under whom he 
served, At the conclusion of this narrative of his service 
he remarks, “* As the mass of available matter which the 
author bad accumulated appeared to him so copious, 
that he feared, were he to embody it all in his narrative, 
he might be accused of plagiarism, or of the still less 
venial offence against many readers, the ‘ bestowing al] 
his tediousness upon them,’ he has been induced to give 
his stray anecdotes, and sketches of scenery and man- 
ners a local habitation and a name, in the annexed tale 
of Venezuela.” A tale with the scene laid in Caraccas is 
a novelty, but it is not on that aceonnt alone that we 
have selected it for publication. The language is exccl- 
lent and the delineation of manners, we are assured, is 
most accurate, while the story itscl? is pathetic and 
natural. We have read it repeatedly, each time with 
renewed gratification, and trust it will communicate 
equal pleasure to our nuincrous subscribers. The 
customs, habits and manners of South America are almost 
a sealed book to us, in consequence of the few travellers 
who have described them. 

In the course of the story the scene changes to the 
West Indies, where a friend qualified by actual inspec- 
tion to judge, informs us the whole delineation is admira- 
bly true tonature. With these few remarks we submit 


, 


the “Earthquake of Curaccas’”’ to the judgment of the 


public, in the belicf that the verdict will be eminently 
favourable to the author ; whose name we have not been 
so fortunate as to Icarn. He dates his prefaee from 
“ Bath, England.” 
—_— 
CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY.—TIE NOVICE. 

It rarcly happens that historians agree in their views 
of the same subject, when attempting to point out the 
causes which have contributed to bring about any re- 
markable event recorded in their pages. If they collect 
their materials from contemporary sources of informa- 
tion, they will inevitably be confused and misled by the 
partial and contradictory assertions of rival partisans ; 
while, on the other hand, if they resolve to suspend their 
judgment, until the fever of party spirit has been cooled 
by time, they must, in many instances, be guided by 
conjecture, in filling the indistinct outline vaguely traced 
by tradition. 

It hasthus been the fate of the Spanish colonies in 
South America, that the motives, by which they were 
influenced to commence the late revolution, have been, 
for the most part, as imperfectly appreciated by the ad- 
vocates of that startling measure, as they have been mis- 
represented by its declared enemics. Aimong the former, 
the Northern inhabitants of the same great continent 


bestow unqualified praise, very naturally, on the act of 


separation from the mother country ; and applaud the 
abolition of regal dominion, without any reference to the 
circumstances which effected this change in the opinions 
of their southern brethern. Many ultra-royalists, mean- 
while, whether of Spain or elsewhere, do not hesitate to 
reprobate in the strongest terms so violent a wrench from 
the bonds, (no matter whether of fraternity or slavery.) 
which had so long connected the 'Trans-Atlantic states 
with Europe. At the same time, neither the injudicious 
partizans, nor the prejudiced adversaries of America 
Libre, appear to be sufficiently aware that, instead of 
“seeking the day of this Ccislike,” in reality 





THE EARTE QUAKE OF CARACCAS. 














“Rebellion lay in her way and she found it.” 

Few European nations in any age, and certainly none 
in modern times, afford such striking instances of exalt- 
ed fidelity to their sovercigns, as the neglected and calum- 
niated Criollos of South America had shown for centu- 
rics to the haughty race of Bourbon ;—monarchs who 
never bestowed a thought on their vast colonics, but as 
connected with the supply of those enormous revenues 
the failure of which has at length, by an admirable and 
not unusual retribution, entailed debility and ruin on the 
land so long accustomed to Jook indolently to them, as 
its only means of support. Bitter as was the cup of 
tyranny, which the viccroys compelled their Indian vas- 
sals to drain,—glaring as was the corruption, and flagrant 
the consequent injustice, excrcised on the devoted creoles 
by the Oidores sent over from Spain to decide all colonial 
causes,—and painfully mortifying as was the contempt 
with which their petitions were thrown aside, and their 
memorials neglected, in the bureaux at Madrid,—still 
the very name of “ El Rey” (the king) was held sacred 
by them. ‘They blindly persisted in attributing their 
wrongs to any hand, but that of their adored sovereign ; 
and clung fondly, through evil and good report, to the 
delusive idea that he needed only to be made acquainted 
with their injuries to redress them. 

While the youthful monarch, whom they all but idolised, 
was a prisoner at a foreign court, and deprived for a sea- 
son of his throne, neither the machinations of the 
usurper’s emissaries, nor the contradictory and oppressive 
edicts of the rival Juntas of Asturias and Sevilla, had 
power to shake the fidelity of the South Americans. At 
the very time when Venezuela was branded with the 
name of an insurgent province, and declared in a state 
of blockade, by the impotent malice of the Regencia at 
Cadiz, all classes and parties in that country were uniting 
to contribute largely, in proportion to their means, and 
in addition to the weight of taxes and imposts under 
which they groaned, for the service of that very despot, 
who made the first use of his freedom to convince the 
world, that nothing was farther from his thoughts than to 
afford his colonies the protection they implored, 

The first blows struck by the unpractised warriors of 
Venezuela, who learned the lessons of conquest in the 
school of defeat, were actually aimed in defence of ab- 
solute monarchy. ‘They unanimously and strenuously 
opposed Monteverde, Morillo, and cther champions of the 
Spanish constitution; resenting it, in common with the 
ultraroyalists of the peninsula, as a degrading concession, 
wrung trom their adored sovereign by the untoward cir- 
cumstances of the times. ‘They fought their first battles 
under the fullest persuasion that they were thereby acting 
the part of loyal subjects, in resisting all attempts at 
shackling by restrictions that despotism, which was hal- 
lowed by long prescription, and associated in their ecar- 
liest recollections with their ideas of regal pomp and 
splendour. The proclamation of the Regencia, however, 
so ill-timed under the existing circumstances of Spain, 
aroused them from their day-dreams of loyalty, to the 
conviction that they had been shedding their blood in a 
thankless cause ; for the sole purpose of rivetting still closer 
those chains, which they had, for the first time, a favour- 
able opportunity of bursting. ‘l'hey resolved, in the ex- 
citement of the moment, and with arms in their hands, 
on a step which had not been previously contemplated in 
any part of the colon.cs;—that of separating themselves 
at once and for ever from Spain, and renouncing their al- 
legiance to a king, who was confessedly as unwilling, as 
he was unable, to redress the wrongs under which they 
laboured, or to protect them against future aggression. 

A year had nearly elapsed, since the citizens of Carac- 
cas, in conjunction with the deputies from those districts 
of Venezuela, which were comprehended in the confede- 
ration of 1811, had solemnly sworn at the high altar of 
their principal church, to observe the newly promulgated 
constitution, and to maintain inviolate, at the expense of 
their lives and fortunes, the independence of their native 
land. A few days only remained until the solemn festival 
of Jueves Santo; and magnificent preparations had been 
made, in public and private, to celebrate that day in the 
manner it deserved, both as one of the principal fies/as 
of the Roman Catholic church, and as the anniversary of 
signing the first declaration of independence. A spacious 
platform, decorated with olive wreaths and myrtle gar- 
lands, was erccted in front of the altar mayor of the cathe- 
dral, on which the civil magistrates, and principal military 
officers of the infant republic, were to renew thcir oaths 
of fidelity and devotion. ‘That the ceremony of high 
mass, to be performed on the occasion at the convent 
chapels, might be more impressive, those novices, who 
were to exchange the white for the black veil, had select- 








ed this day of universal rejoicing, at their own desire, 


(or, as was more frequently the case, compelled by the 
authority of their parents and guardians,) to ratify the 
vows of poverty and seclusion, which were to separate 
them for ever from their homes and from the world. 

It has been invariably the policy of the Romish church 
to adorn these victims for the sacrifice, and to stifle in 
their bosoms the voice of nature, by an appeal to their 
personal vanity. ‘The solemn act of renouncing the pomps 
of the world is rendered little less than theatrical, by the 
profusion of wealth and splendour in which the novice 
appears decorated for the last time. Then, when un. 
robing to receive the coarse dark vestments of the cloister, 
she throws each jewel aside with an air of disdain, per- 
haps unaffected, until she is shorn by the hands of the 
Madre Abadeza of those brightest ornaments, the flowing 
ringlets of hair, in which she must no longer take an 
innocent pride. In most parts of South America, the 
parents of each novice, who is on the point of professing, 
are enjoined to exhibit to her the world, from which she 
is soon to be divorced, in its gayest and most enchanting 
points of view. The last month of her sojourn with 
them is dedicated to a round of entertainments, such as 
she had probably never before witnessed, or even antici- 
pated; and her relations and friends vie with each other 
in heightening the effect of this ordeal of balls, éertulias, 
and plays, through which, as through a necessary proba. 
tion, every nun must pass. 

The bigoted partizans of monastic seclusion refer 
triumphantly to this regulation, as a convincing proof 
that the minds of the novices are left perfectly free; and 
boast that the profesadas have had sufficient experience of 
the pleasures they renounce, and that they despise them 
on a full and mature conviction of their worthlessness. Let 
them rather candidly confess, that the inexperienced girls 
are intoxicated with the novelty of their situation, in 
which they find themselves for the first time the “ admired 
of all admirers ;” and that they are supported in their re. 
solution to endure what is, in the majority of cases, 
unavoidable, by the air of heroism they assume, and by 
the fond belief that they shall be remembered with re- 
gret and emulation by their former associates, long after 
they have been immured in the cells of a convent. 

Besides this powerful motive, it must be remembered, 
that the odious and unjust system of mayorazgo, (primo- 
geniture) which existed in its fullest and most arbitrary 
form in the colonies, previously to the revolution, entailed 
the bulk of every family property, almost exclusively, on 
the eldest son. His younger brothers were thereby re- 
duced to the level of dependents, as no learned or other- 
wise genteel profession was open to creoles; and his 
sisters were consigned, either to an ill-assorted marriage, 
as that must generally be where wealth or rank is exclu: 
sively on one side, or to the cloister. As the latter fate 
was usually contemplated as inevitable, and in conformi- 
ty with the usual course of events, novices in general 
were in a great measure reconciled to it. From the re- 
signation of despair, therefore, arose the calmness of 
their manner, too frequently but ill’ according with the 
quivering lip and tearful eye, at the celebration of tho 
last ceremony. 

Among the number of these fair devotees, who appear- 
ed at this time in bridal apparel, and surrounded by 
admiring friends, on the promenade of the Alameda, and 
in the palcos of the theatre, Maria del Rosario Pefiucla was 
conspicuous for the apparent cheerfulness of her smile, 
and exuberance of her mirth, as she fluttered from one 
gay scene to another. Don Beltran, her father, was a 
wealthy creole merchant, who had devoted his whole life 
to the acquisition of riches, with which it had been origin- 
ally his intention to purchase a Spanish patent of nobili- 
ty ;— a common cbject of ambition among the natives of 
the colonies. He had unluckily deferred from year to 
year, putting this his favourite scheme into execution, 
until the distracted state of affairs on the peninsula 
specdily followed by the revolution in Venezuela, obliged 
him to postpone, at least for the present, all negotiation 
on the subject at the court of Madrid. He, therefore, 
determined to avail himsclf of the law of mayorazgo, for 
the purpose of enriching an only son; and scrupled not 
to condemn his daughter to the seclusion of a convent, 
without having made the slightest attempt to ascertain 
how far her feelings on the subject coincided with his 
own. 

Joaquin Pejiuela, the son for whom Don Beltran anti- 
cipated those honours, which he saw no immediate pros- 
pect of being able to enjoy in his own person, had gone 
through the usual routine of education, prescribed by 
custom in the colonies. ‘This was certainly by no means 
calculated to excite the envy, er arouse the jealousy, of 
the Spanish Hidalgos, among whom his father’s ambition 








panted to enrol him. He had been duly instructed, by 
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‘Don Beltran’s steward, in that unvarying hieroglyphic 
scrawl, dignified by the name of writing, which has been 
handed down by tradition from the first settlers of the 
country,—men whom we may easily suppose, from their 
warlike habits, to have formed their letters “like spear- 
heads, or sword-blades,”—and is still usually learned, as 
it were by rote, without the least reference to the alphabet 
of any known language, ancient or modern. He also 
learned to decipher printed characters, by a separate effort 
of memory ; for it must be understood, that in many in- 
stances, at the time we speak of, the acquirement of writ- 
ing did not necessarily pre-suppose a knowledge of 
reading. He was thus enabled in process of time, by 
dint of application, to read the lives of San Antonio de 
Padua, and San Francisco de Paula; as also a voluminous 
work, well known in the colonies, entitled “ Hechos Cele- 
bres,” in which those who have faith in modern miracles 
may be edified by sundry passages of monastic lore, ra- 
ther inclining to the marvellous. Here, for example, he 
read, how the pretensions of the first and only South 
American female saint,—Santa Rosa de Lima,—to canon- 
isation, were stoutly denied by the Pope, who exclaimed— 
‘ India y Santa ! asi como lueven rosas !””-—* Indian and 
saint! as much so, as that it rains roses!” and how, as 
the legend declares, “a miraculous shower of roses began 
instantly to fall in the Vatican, and ccased not, until the 
incredulous pontiff retracted his slander.” With these 
and similar works, permitted to be read in the country, 
the youth used to beguile the tedious hours of listless 
inactivity, to which he was doomed in his father’s house, 
previously to its being determined, as has been already 
hinted, that he was to be a Don. 

“Some are born great,” quoth Malvolio, “and some 
have greatness thrust upon them.” ‘This last was pre- 
cisely Joaquin’s case; and, that he might be properly 
qualified for the distinguished part he was to be hereafter 
called on to play, Don Beltran procured him a tutor, in 
the guise of a Monigote of San Francisco. Fray Diego 
was strongly recommended to his attention by the prior 
to that monastery, on the score of his humility and temper- 
ance; both which virtues were of no small account in the 
opinion of his new patron, who was at once overbearing 
and avaricious. In them, to say the truth, the young 
friar had been tolerably well disciplined, during the time 
when, in the humble situation of lay-brotuer, he used 
to perform all the menial offices required by his superior, 
besides begging alms for his convent at his leisure hours ; 
and he had, in requital, been taught a sinattering of the 
humanities, and finally adinitted to the tonsure. 

Under such an instructor, it will readily be supposed, 
that the embryo Don made no very striking progress in 
the politer branches of literature. Nevertheless, as his 
father now considered it expedient to allow him a provi- 
sion for his private expenses, proportioned to his pros- 
pects in life, but far exceeding his most sanguine ex- 
pectations, he soon formed acquaintances, who initiated 
him into the mysteries of the trueco table and the cock. 
pit, while he acquired from the Monigote Diego a profi- 
ciency in the monastic games at cards, called briscan 
and tenderefe. His ignorance was accompanied and 
rendered more prominent, (as is not unfrequently the 
case,) by a proportionate share of sclf-conceit ; and, to 
finish the picture, his selfishness was such, that he con- 
templated with indifference, or rather with secret com- 
placency, the sacrifice which was about to be made of a 
sister’s happiness to his aggrandizement. 

—<>— 


CHAPTER II. 
CHAPETONS.—A LOVER. 


While Maria del Rosario’s nearest relatives were thus 
combined to immure her in the oubliettes of a convent, 
there was one, who suffered more severcly at the prospect 
of her irremediable loss, than he dared to avow, even to 
himself. Carlos Sepulveda’s father was a native of San 
Ildefonzo, near Segovia, in Spain, and had emigrated to 
Caraccas, early in life, with no fortune, but a tolerable 
education and unwearied industry, and no other recom- 
mendation, besides an unbleinished Castilian descent, and 
the honour of accounting himself “as much a Don as, 
the King.” He married a criolla, of the small village of 
Maracay, with whom he received a portion, by no ineans 
considerable in amount, but sufficient as a foundation, on 
which the skilful and preserving Spaniard built an ample 
fortune. 

The success of the Chapctons,—as all European sct- 
tlers were formerly styled,—is indeed proverbial in South 
America, where the light-hearted and improvident natives 
used formerly to be astonished at the rapidity with which 
a mere merea-chifle, or pedlar, would amass such sums 


‘The “ Greeculus esuriens” of former days, and his modern 
resemblance, so accurately portrayed by our English 
Juvenal, are neither of them worthy to be compared with 
the Chapeton, in the science of money-making. Al. 
though the influx of needy Spaniards has been somewhat 
diverted from its usual channel by the revolution, still 
the prisoners of war, who were permitted towards the 
close of the contest to survive the “ guerra 4 la muerte,” 
(war to the death,) are invariably to be found established 
as shopkeepers, tallow chandlers, and innkeepers. ‘This 
is more particularly the case in the sea-ports on the coast 
of the Pacific, where they, in a great measure, monopo- 
lize those professions ; and in the large towns of the inte- 
rior, as Bogota, Popayan, and Santiago, where they swarm 
almost to the exciusion of the native tradesmen. 

Don Ramon Sepulveda, who lived in the comparative- 
ly tranquil times of Venezucla, towards the latter end of 
the last century, found much less difficulty in enriching 
himself, than would be experienced at the present day, by 
any one who might feel inclined to try the experiment. 
A Spaniard, meanwhile, never forgets his native land, 
under any circumstances. Don Ramon, having convert- 
ed all his disposable property, except a small plantation 
at Maracay, into hard dollars, embarked for Cadiz, in the 
year 1800, with his wife, Dona Gertrudes, and his only 
son Carlos, then a boy about ten years of age, the care 
of whose education was one of his father’s chief inducc- 
ments to undertake the voyage. He arrived with them 
in safety at San Hdefonzo, where he was fortunate enough 
to meet with an opportunity of purchasing an estate 
which had formerly belonged to his ancestors. The mea- 
sure of his happiness now appeared full; especially as 
young Carlos, for whom he had taken care to provide the 
best instructors in every polite accomplishment, as well 
as in most branches of liberal education, was all that the 


blighted all these fair prospects. On the invasion of Spain | 
by the armies of Napoleon, in 1808, Don Ramon, with | 
all the enthusiasm of a parvenu who is caver to distinguish | 
himself in the country, armed and disciplined a body com. | 
posed of his tenants and peons, at the head of whom he 

joined the guerilla, commanded by the celebrated partisan, | 
Pablo Morillo. But being unfortunately wounded and | 
made prisoner, near Palencia, in a rencontre witha skir- | 
mishing party of Marmont’s cavalry, he was tried by al 
French military commission, and shot as a traitor to his} 
new sovereign, Joseph Buonaparte. His estate was, of| 
course, confiscated to “ Uncle Joe,” as customary in 

similar cases. His widow, almost heart-broken at his} 
loss, was enabled by the fidelity of the peasants to make} 
her escape to Cadiz with her son Carlos; having save d,| 
from the wreck of her husband’s property, barely a suf-| 
ficiency to obtain a passage to Caraccas. Thither she} 
determined to return, and cherish the remembrance of | 
her misfortunes, in the solitude of her plantation at 

Maracay. 

Don Gabriano, her brother, who was the Sefior Cura} 
of the village, a man of superior talent and information, | 
found in his young nephew a pleasing companion, as well | 
as an intelligent pupil; and, in the few years that elapsed, 
immediately before the revolution, employed himself, 
most agreeably and successfully, in perfecting his educa- 
tion as far as was in his power. At the time of the de- 
claration of independence, a period in which talent of 
every description was called into action, and met with 
flattering and effectual encouragement from the new 
government, the Cura of Maracay, whose scutiments as 
a patriot, and eminent abilities as an orator, were well 
known, was invited to the capital on the recommendation 
of General Miranda, with whom he had been formerly 
on intimate terms. ‘Through his interest, Don Gabriano 
was appointed to fill a vacant stall in the cathedral, as 
canonizo, and was named chaplain to the Junta Suprema 
of Caraccas. At his earnest request, but more particu- 
larly with a view to her son’s advantage, Dona Gertrudes 
accompanicd her brother to the city; and shortly after, 
Carlos Sepulveda entered the regiment of Cazadores de 
Aragoa, with the rank of alferez. Having distinguished 
himself in several engagements with the royalist forces, 
on the fronticrs of Coro, he was promoted, according to 
the rapid aseenso of the time, through the intermediate 
steps, to the command of a troop in the Huzares de 
Caraccas, and was selected by Miranda to fill a vacancy 
in his staff, as aide-de-camp. 

In the latter capacity, he necessarily passed the greater 
part of his time at head-quarters, in the capital, where he 
became acquainted with Sefior de Pefiuela, who was dis- 
tantly related to his mother. Don Beltran was well 
known to be a bitter opponent of his country’s indepen- 





as were dazzling, even in this land of precious metals. 





dence, end the more invotorately so, as it was effected by 


means of a revolution, which had blasted his long-cherish- 
ed hopes of eunobling himself. He was, at the same time, 
exceedingly anxious to be on good terms with the existing 
government, hoping by that means to escape the suspicion 
under which he laboured, (not unconscious that he deserv- 
ed it,) of furnishing secret intelligence to the royalist 
General Monteverde, at Cartagena. He therefore cagerly 
courted the friendshipof a chaplain of the Junta, although 
he had looked down with disdain on the humble and un- 
important Cura of Maracay ; taking especial pains to con- 
ciliate the good opinion of Dona Gertrudes and her son, 
as he was well aware, that he should, through them, pay 
most effectual court to the candnigo. Dona Gertrudes, 
far from suspecting him of any ulterior views in the flat- 
tering advances he made, felt pleased by his attention to 
Carlos; and, on that account, readily admitted the apolo- 
gics and excuses he had invented for not having earlier 
acknowledged the relationship. Her son, too, although 
by no means captivated by his manners, which were any- 
thing bnt prepossessing, could not help being grateful, 
for the lively interest he appeared to take in the welfare 
of his family. 

Maria del Rosario Peiiucla was, at this period, a board- 
er at the convent of Santa Clara, where Dofia Gertrudes 
became a constant visiter, taking a maternal interest in 
the lovely affectionate girl, who had lost her mother at a 
very early age, and who had evidently never known a 
father’s tenderness. Don Beltran, indeed, seldom if ever 
visited her; having committed her entirely to the care of 
the Madre Abadéza, (Mother Abbess,) who was as indul- 
gent towards her as could be expected from one of an 
order of devotees, by whom all natural affection is con- 
sidered a crime. As for her brother Joaquin, she scarcely 
knew him, nor had she even seen him since they were 
both children. Carlos accompanied his mother in her 





fondest parent could desire. | daily visits to the convent; at first, from a natural feeling 
A melancholy reverse of fortune took place, which} of Curtosity, to ascertain what she could possibly find to 


interest her so warmly in the sister of so repulsive a be- 
ing, as he could not but consider Joaquin to be. He was 
charmed by her unadorned youthful beauty ; and his ad- 
miration of her unaffected loveliness rip ned at each suc- 
ceeding interview, into the purest and most ardent love. 

Maria del Rosario also loved him, she believed, as a 
brother. When summoned by the Hermana Escucha* 
of the week to the grated window of the parlour, she 
hurried, with greater eagerness than usual, on the days 
she expected to see him. Ifhe chanced not to accom- 
pany his mother, which was but seldom the case, and 
then only when the unavoidable duties of his profession 
detained him, she would enquire for him with such un- 
dissembled earnestness, that Dojia Gertrudes, although 
fur from being particularly clear sighted or suspicious, 
could not avoid observing that the young novice felt such 
an interest in Carlos, as might one day prove fatal to her 
peace of mind. To warn her on the subject appeared im- 
possible; for Donia Gertrudes well knew and respected 
the de licacy of her feelings, and dreaded to inflict on 
them an undeserved and needless wound. It was, at the 
same tine, sufliciently obvious, that it had become in- 
dispensably necessary to attempt, by the te mporary re- 
moval of the beloved object, to erase the impression he 
had unfortunately made: for she was too well aware of 
Don Beltran’s intentions with respect to the aggrandise- 
ment of his son, to hope that he could be prevailed on to 
forego them in favour of a youth, whose paternal estate 
vas so small, that he might almost be said to depend on 
his sword alone for his future fortunes. The very cir- 
cumstance of his having accepted a commisison in the 
service of La Patria, was also de cidedly against his pre- 
tensions: for, although Don Beltran took especial care 
to disguise his principles, he was notoriously addicted to 
the Godot cause, as could not bat be surmised, from his 
constant and familiar intercourse with the avowed as well 
as secret emissarics of Joseph Bonaparte, of whom there 
were many at the time in Caraccas. Besides, he and his 
son had invariably evaded, under different frivolous pre- 

* Two escuchas,—literally listeners,—are appointed 
weekly in every convent. ‘heir duty is, to attend by 
turns at the ate of the locutorio, where they must hear- 
abbess, all conversations that 
take place, between the nuns or novices, and their visit- 
ors. 

¢ All European Spaniards were known in South Ame- 
rica by the soubriquet of Godos, or Goths, in allusion as 
well to their Gothic descent, as to the barbarous and 
overwhelming devastation, with which they appeared to 
delight in laying waste the finest country in the world. 
‘I'he same name was, subsequently to the revolution, used 
indiscriminately to designate all royalists, whether Span- 
iards or Criollos. 
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tences, being enrolled in the Guardia Civica, or any other 
of the numerous provincial corps, which had been raised 
from time to time in support of the independence of Ve- 
nezuela; although to be a member of them was then 
considered, in some measure, a test of patriotisin. 

Don Carlos did not fail soon to perceive, that his mo- 
ther no longer invited him to accompany her in her visits 
to the novice of Santa Clara; and that she evidently took 


pains to evade his proposals of calling at the convent. 


Dona Gertrudes was at length obliged partly to explain 
her motives; and flattered herself at the moment, from 
his silence and apparent acquiescence, which were in re- 
ality effects of his surprise and astonishinent, that he 
would find no dithiculty in suppressing, and by degrees 
totally overcoming, his growing attachment. She even 
began to doubt, from the calmness with which he heard 
her, whether, in reality, it ever existed. Her son, indeed, 
resolved to be guided by her advice; and determined on 
miking an eifort to forget, in the dutics and animating 
exercise of his profession, that he lad ever seen Maria 
del Rosario ;— 
“ But he who stems a stream with sand, 
And tetters flame with flaxen band, 
Has yet a harder task to prove,— 
By firm resolve to conquer love !” 
Let those who have studied to forget any object,—be 
it what it may,—of love, ambition, hope, fear, or the 
meaner pursuits of this “ working-day world,”—let them 
say, how the very endeavour serves but to imprint it yet 
more forcibly on the memory ; and how the resolution to 
think no more of it, recalls it more vividly and incessantly 
to the recollection. i , 
In his mother’s earnestness, while she attempted to 
impress on him the necessity of his forbearing to visit the 
convent, she had unadvisedly, and alinost without being 
aware of what she said, hinted at the too probable effect 
of his frequent attentions to her young friend. Carlos, 
in his subsequent reflections on this communication, felt 
the full import of her words,and dwelt on them with fond 
and secret exultation. He had no suspicion that the no- 
viclate was to end in the cloister; and flattered himself 
that nothing but his want of fortune (which ever appears 
to a youthful lover an inconsiderable impediment) could 
prevent the eventual accomplishment of the wishes he 
permitted himself to form. He therefore indulged, with- 
out scruple, in seductive day-dreams, which enchanted 
his imagination with honours to be won in the ficld, and 
the prospect of elevating himself, by the help of his sword 
and lance, toa pinnacle of martial glory, trom whence 
he might venture, without fear of refusal, to offer his 
hand where he felt his heart to be irrevocably devoted. 
Animated by these delusive hopes, he engaged with re- 
newed ardour in the career of tame; and, in the few 
short visits which he paid to the convent, on his return 
from the succeeding campaigns, he commanded himself 
so far, as to obtain the warmest praise from his mother 
for his self-denial, and even to deceive Maria del Rosario 


resolved on, that he was glad of a pretence for quarrel- 
ing with any one who ventured to oppose it. 

The conference having ended ina most unsatisfactory 
manner for Sepulveda he hurried to the society of his 
brother officers, with the intention of shaking off, in their 
agreeable company, if possible, the sense of degradation 
he could not help feeling, when he reflected on his hav- 
ing stooped to solicit the alliance of ono, whom he had 


did he relate the mortifying occurrence ; for he was well 
fuil to affect her deeply. His honourable feelings still 


its unconscious object; and he firmly resolved to carry 
the secret with him tu his grave, rather than embitter 
her existence in the seclusion to which she was doomed, 
by an unnecessary disclosure. 

Don Beltran, on his side, felt himself equally inter- 
ested, although from very different motives, in conceal- 
ing all that had taken place at their interview ; so that 
Dona Gertrudes still continued her visits at his house, 
and with greater frequency during the month of tempo- 
rary freedom his daughter enjoyed, between the expira- 
tion of her noviciate, and the day of her taking the veil. 
She also so far conquered her habitual reluctance to mix- 
ing in socicty,—for Maria del Rosario’s sake, and at her 
earnest request,—that she accompanied her young friend 
to all the public places, as well as private entertainments, 
it which it was usual to appear, while treading the 
round of gaiety prescribed by custom to those in her 
situation. 
Dona Gertrnudes could not help observing, that her son 
studiously avoided attending her on these parties of plea- 
sure; and that, when they happened accidentally to meet 
in company, his manner was more constrained than was 
natural to him, and he invariably found some excuse for 
retiring. Her young protegée also saw it, and was sen- 
sibly grieved at a conduct she could not but consider 
unkind. Far from suspecting his secret motive, she at- 
tributed his evident unwillingness to join any society, of 
which she formed a part, to a coldness of which he 
could by no means be justly accused; and piqued by his 
apparent indifference, she affected a gaicty which de- 
ceived every one but herself. 








—<>—— 
CHAPTER IIT. 
THE ALAMEDA.—TNE CAZIQUE.—THE CHINGANERA. 


The vigil of Jueves Santo, at Caraccas, was one of 
those enchanting evenings, peculiar to tropical climates, 
in which the hour of sunset is hailed with delight by all 
classes of animated beings, as a refreshing and invigo- 
rating relief from the scorching heat felt during tae day. 
Although the twilight was so short as to be almost im- 
perceptible, the peculiar lustre of the moon, and brillian- 
cy of the stars, amply supplied the sun’s place, on his 
sinking out of sight behind the mountains of Maracay, 





lito a belief, that he regarded her with indifference or 
aversion. 

At length, on his return from an expedition in which 
he had accompanied Miranda, he unexpectedly heard 
that she was to take the veil on the festival of Jueves 
Santo following ; and the truth flushed on him at once, 
in all its melancholy certainty. With a sudden resolu- 
tion, inspired by despair, he sought out Don Beltran, and 
disclosed to him his*long cherished hopes; imploring him 
to pause were it but for another year, before he crushed 
them for ever. Don Beltran listened to him with compo- 
sure, but, as Carlos fancied, with a smile of fiendish ex- 
ultation. He coolly answered, that nothing would have 
given him greater pleasure than the alliance of a family, 
which he had every reason to respect; but that cireum- 
stances, which could not be controlled or altered, impe- 
riously demanded the seclusion of his daughter. He 
further observed, that as the partics could not, in all pro- 
bability, have seen much of each other, he had no doubt 
but that the momentary disappointment would leave no 
lasting trace, when once her monastic vow had rendered 
all regret unavailing. He concluded, by demanding of 
Don Carlos, as a man of honour, that he would abstain, 
if possible, from seeing his daughter; and that, at all 
events, he would pledge his word not to make the least 
attempt at influencing her determination, which he de- 
clared to be decidedly in favour of the cloister. 

Sepulveda, irritated beyond the bounds of forbearance, 


with that mild placid light which cannot weary. 

The whole population of Caraccas began to pour out 
of the crowded city, through the different avenues lead- 
ing to the open country; and the public walks were 
rapidly filled with groups of laughing creoles, who ap- 
peared to have reserved their gaiety until this hour. The 
day had been unusually and oppressively sultry ; and, as 
the numerous parties of friends and acquaintance passed 
each other, they paused to remark, that the cool moun- 
tain breeze had never wafted such perfume from the 
neighbouring plantations. The tops of the stately 
alamos planted along the suburbs sparkled with innu- 
merable fire-flies, which, as they flitted from tree to 
tree, might almost have been mistaken for the scarce 
ess brilliant meteors, that appear to fall from every 
quarter of the heavens, during the still nights preceding 
and following the hot days of summer near the line. 
The shrill notes of the mocking-bird, and the Virginian 
nightingale, were clearly distinguished above the busy 
hum of the multitude; while, at intervals, the tinkling 
of a mule’s bell was heard, as the leading machos of a 
large drove passed drowsily by, on their way to the 
savanna, followed by the muleteers, cither chanting 
their Llanéro songs in the monotonous recitative of the 
low country, or carelessly touching the strings of their 
vihuclas,* as they rode slowly past. 

At the lower end of the principal promenade, called, 
from the superior size and beauty of the poplars by which 





by the calm contemptuous tone in which his proposal 
was rejected, renewed his expostulations, with a heat 


that gave Don Beltran all the advantage over him he|in general use among the peasantry of the colonics. It 
could desire, In fact, Pefiuela was so ~onscious of the |is frequently constructed uf the half of an oval gourd, 


* The vihuéla, or tiple, is a species of small guitar, 














unnatural and arbitrary nature of the measure he had|with a cedar sound-board. 


now every reason to dislike. Not even to his mother 
aware that the disappointment of his hopes could not 


more forcibly forbade him to reveal his hopeless love to 


it was bordered, La Alameda, a large semicircular spot 
ef ground was tuiled off, and surrounded with marble 
seats, carved to resemble sofas and ottlomans. Here two 
military bands were stationed, as usual in summer even. 
ings, occasionally relieving each other in performing 
such national and patriotic airs, as had already been 
composed in Venezuela, or adopted from the music of 
other countries. The concourse attracted by the musi- 
cians was, of course, greater here than in any other 
part of the Alameda; and as the seats were exclusively 
occupied by the mothers and daughters of the principal 
families, few of the parties, which preferred pacing the 
broad centro walk to listening to the music, approached 
this spot without pausing tor a few moments, to look 
with interest and admiration on the fair Caracquenas. 
The saya and basquina, in which the Criollas invaria- 
bly appear when abroad, form a dress peculiarly well 
adapted to display to the best advantage the faultless 
symmetry of their fine forms; and they are net uncon- 
scious how well the dark colour, in which they delight 
to clothe themsclves, is suited to their lovely brunette 
complexions. ‘The South American females live in so 
mild a climate, that they find it unnecessary to cover 
their heads, when tahing the air. They are consequently 
remarkable for the neatness and simplicity with which 
their glossy black hair is at all times braided; its sole 
ornament being usually a carnation, or a single rose 
bud. 
The ciudadanos, who strolled along beneath the pop- 
lar trees, were far more various, and evcn showy in their 
dress. A middling class in society was then almost un- 
known. It did not begin to assume any degree of con- 
sequence, until several years of independence had permit- 
ted a country, which had hitherto known no intermediate 
degree between masters and slaves, to resolve itself into 
a more liberal arrangementof its inhabitants. The pueblo, 
in which were comprehended, at the time we speak 
of, all those who were not entitled by birth, station, or 
wealth, to be considered as cavalléros, did not intrude on 
this promenade. They were, however, to the full as 
happy, if not more so, on the Arrayan, or in the different 
boulevards of the suburbs, where the crowded fandangos, 
and extensive open sheds appropriated to the music and 
dancing of the Chinganeras, re-echoed with the sound 
of guitars and vihuelas. But along the Alameda wero 
to be seen the sleek and portly dignitaries of the church, 
in their peculiar and striking costume, loudly and earn- 
estly discussing disputed topics in the politics of the day. 
With these were mingled officers of all ranks, belonging 
to the different patriot corps stationed at head-quarters, 
or to the staff; glittering in every possible varicty of 
splendid and theatrical dress,—for it could not in strict- 
ness be called uni/orm,—that their fancy inclined them 
to adopt, before years of repeated and destructive reverses 
had sobered the judgment of the republican soldiers, 
and reduced to distress and penury the wealthiest of the 
land. 
These, with a few civilians of distinction, who cither 
held, or aspired to, the highest places in the newly es- 
tablished government, were almost the only occupiers of 
the principal promenade; while the side walks were 
slowly paced by friars from different monasteries, either 
in the white and gray habits of the Dominican and 
Franciscan orders, or in the dark cowl and broad black 
belt, worn by the brotherhoods of San Augustin or San 
Juan de Dios. These cenobites scorned, with true mo- 
nastic pride, to associate with the pueblo, and were with- 
held by the spiritof party, (being all violent Godos), as well 
as unfitted by the gaucherie and moroseness acquired in 
the cloister, for joining the society of the more liberal, as 
well as better educated secular clergy, or of the military. 
They therefore wandered about with a discontented and 
suspicious air, anxiously endeavouring, as they glided 
unnoticed behind the poplars, to catch the import of the 
enthusiastic harangues, with which the unpractised but 
zealous advocates of independence were, by turns, en- 
tertaining their hearers. ‘These monigotes were of the 
royalist party, with scarcely an exception ; and, as many 
of them as the Spanish general Monteverde thought it 
worth his while to bribe, were indefatigable spies, em- 
ploying themselves, without intermission, in procuring 
and transmitting him information. 
Among the numerous young officers who amused 
themselves on the Alameda, one while by listening to 
and commenting on the sage remarks of their seniors, 
and the next by criticising the style of beauty and dress 


of their fair countrywomen, was Carlos Sepulveda. His 
numerous acquaintance had in vain endeavoured to en- 
gage him in his usual lively strain of conversation, and 
had at last abandoned him to his melancholy reflections; 





each accusing him of ill-humour, and repeating the same 
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| Yar’s favourite rallying ery in battle was—* Firmes Ca-| tl 
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— 
exclamation of “ What the deuce is tie matter witl 
Carlos ?” 

He had seen Doftia Gertrudes pass by, with her pro 


tegée, to the seats at the end of the walk; and as he} broad stripes, in close imitation of network bracelets, | 
well knew that this was the last night that he should see} were painted of the same colour. 


Maria del Rosario on the Alameda, he had resolved t 
approach her, and at least bid her farewell, if he could 
with composure. 
determination, but had as often drawn back irresolute 


He had repeatedly advanced with this] ing from the habitual melancholy of his raee, rather than }cause of my being detached to the city. 


1}have been valuable models for a sculptor. His arms [than that he saved my life at the lagoon of Maracay, in 
were stained with the deep blue dye of indigo, in a neat | my childhood, when my canoe upset as I was fishing. 
-| waving pattern extending as far as the wrists, where | Last year, too, at Puerto Cavallo, when the barber sur- 
geon of our regiment gave me over in the caulenttira, my 

compadre heard of it, and came to my assistance with 

) His head was thrown back with rather a haughty air |his deer skin wallet full of herbs and barks, with which 
of assumption ; and a thoughtful frown, evidently proceed- [he soon set me on my legs. But he is now the principal 
The whole 


3} {rom sullenness or ill-humour, gave that intelligent ex- | tribe of Cachiris, you well know, ure stanch patriots, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
’ 


and was leaning against one eud of the alamos at aj} pression to his handsome, though strongly marked, In- |and of course at war with the Guagivis, who ure lecgued 


short distance from the music, unconsciously gazing on dian features, which such are eminently capable of} with the Godos. 


the crowd before him, when his reverie was suddenly 


interrupted by a friendly voice, the tones of which were 
' 


familiar to his ear,—* Apropos, friend Carlos! you ap-|quenas surrounding the music. 


pear to have turned musical amateur to-night.” 


It appears that one of these last, who 
assuming. Don Lorenzo addressed him twice botore he | was entrusted with private intelligence for Monteverde 
heard ; so earnest was his gaze on the cirele of Carac-|from his spies in Caraceas, fell into an ambush of the 
\Cachiris. Pic hiloneoy, having obtained possession of 
“ Holla! compadre Pichiloncoy ! take our horses to{the despatches, which he rightly conjectured to be of 


Sepulveda hastily turned and recognised his old com-{ the barracks of the Huzares, behind the palace, and en-|importance, brought them to me, that I might get what- 


rade Lorenzo Tovar, a lieutenant in the Cazadores de} quire for Captain Sepulveda’s servant. 
Aragoa, who had that moment arrived from La Guayra,|thee where to tie them up, and find thee a bed, and pro- | covery. 


where his regiment was doing duty ;—-as might be 
known by his high boots and spurs, broad palin leat’ som- 
bréro, and military capote, covered with the dust of the 
road. 

“ The very friend I could have most wished to sce!” 
exclaimed Don Carlos; “ I ara truly rejoiced at your 
arrival, camarada Tovar ! but how have you contrived to 
obtain permission to visit the capital during the festival 
of our anniversary? I know Miranda’s instructions to 
the colonels of regiments have been such, as most strictly 
forbid any leave of absence being granted before next 
week ; for the Junta Gobernativa is apprehensive of too 
great a concourse collecting here, to witness the cere- 
monies of renewing the oath.” 

“ Truc, Carlos; and although I made all the interest 
possible with el Tio Comandante for leave to come up 
and see you, he was inexorable. Howeser, the governor 
of the port fortunately had important despatches to send, 
as well as verbal communications to make, to the Ec- 
celentisima Junta; and, as I was in some measure the 
occasion of a discovery being made, to which they refer, 
I was selected as the messenger. But you scem to for- 
get that I am almost a stranger in Caraccas. You must 
be my guide as well as host; and, in the first place, | 
must send my Indian friend here to your quarters.” 

“ By all means. Let him enquire at our barrack gate 
for my ordenanza, who will take every care of him for 
the credit of the corps.” 

As he spoke, he turned round to look for the Indian 
whom his friend hed mentioned, and saw the tall spare 
form of a Cachiri,* who had retired a few paces from 
where the young men stood, to avoid listening to them ; 
private conversation being usually held sacred by the 
untaught honour of the native tribes, and more espe- 
cially by those which are commonly reputed least civil- 

ised. He was a man tar advanced in years, as was evi- 
dent, rather from the wrinkles in his dark red brow, and 
the few grey hairs that might be seen in his long and 
loose, but neatly combed, black hair, than from any stoop 


in his gait, or emaciation in his limbs ; the firmness and] truly I wasted more arguments and rhetoric on him this 
well rounded contour of which evidently belonged to a] afternoon, before I could persuade him even to wrap his 
His only clothing, and] cloak decently round him, that he might be in some sort 
that he had adjusted on entering the city,—was the dark | fit to appear in the streets of a city, than would have set 
brown woollen rudna, or cloak, which served him, alter-} me up as a lawyer. 
nately, as a horse-cloth by day, and a blanket by night,} place to which he has a mortal dislike, as indeed he has 
wrapped loosely round his waist, and barely reaching} to all towns and even villages,—simply because he is a 
below his knees, leaving his broad chest, seamed with} most devoted friend and ally of mine, and has taken a 
numerous scurs, fully exposed to view. His thick straight] fancy to do me every good turn in his power.” 


hunter rather than a labourer. 


hair hung down over his muscular shoulders without the 


least appearance of a curl; being parted in the front,|so important an acquisition. 
and confined backwards by a narrow red fillet, so as to] trived, with all your wildness, to get into the good graces | 
show his high forehead, and small ears, in which he]of so serious a being as an Indian? and, above all, a 


wore silver ear rings in the shape of a crescent. 
were his only ornament, excepting a rosary of black 
shining berries, with padre-nuestros and a cross of gold. 
He also wore a double scapulary of Nra Senora del Car- 


men, to the string of which were suspended two or three} and colour. 
small bags containing Indian charms, and the indispensa-| chew it, to undergo violent and long continued exertion, 
ble utensil ameng the South Americans, a tooth pick,| with little or no other sustenance. 
He had no weapon but the] dians constantly use it, when on their toilsome journey 

usual cuchillo cachiblanco, a long double-edged knife,} over the Cordillera, where provisions are not to be pro- 
with a white carved handle made of alligator’s bone.| cured, nor can be conveniently carried. 
His knees, legs, and small finely turned feet, (a distin-] with lime made from shells, and with ashes of the molle 


made of a condor’s quill. 


guishing mark of his race,) on which he wore light san-|r 


a e 
* The Cachiri Indians, most of whom are moun.|n 





These} Cachiri ? 


jever credit was to be obtained {rem the Junta by the dis- 


But my compadre took care, according to the 


He will show 


bably something better to eat than that coca,* which thou | laudable custom of his nation, to make his prisoner con. 
art eternally chewing.” fess, (by no gentle means you may suppose,) every thing 
The Indian glanced his eagle eye on the officer; and {he knew relative to his employers. ‘The governor of 
said, as he drew the horses towards him and prepared to| La Guayra, therefore, sent him with me here; he has 
mount, “ No barrack for me to-night, compadre Tovar. | been already examined before the Junta ; and I left that 
I shall take the horses out to the savanna, and sleep {sage body, just now, in close deliberation on his intelli- 
there myself.” jg nee, and on the contents of the intercepted correspond- 
“ Come, man,—they will be far better off in the ca-}ence. And now that I have answered a!l your questions, 
valry barracks, with plenty of maize and cane-tops for | tell me, Carlos, will you be my vaqueana? Will you 
forage, than with the coarse alfalfa of the plantations,|/take me to sce Dona Gertrudes? and introduce me to 
and musquitoes innumerable tormenting them all night.” jall the fair Caracquenias of your acquaintance? It is, I 
“ No matter, compadre! ‘The last time I suffered my |doubt not, very extensive ; for you Senores of the staff 
horse to be tied under a shed in one of your barracks, |have great advantages over your comrades of the line, 
he lost more blood by the morciegalos,t in one night, |in that instance.” 

than three months’ savanna feeding could replace. Be- “ Willingly, camardda ; I believe my mother is at this 
sides, there was no sea-breeze all this day ; and the wells}moment seated near the music. But, as for any farther 
on the road are dry. 





We shall have an earthquake to-{introductions, you must be greatly altered indeed from 
night, or to-morrow morning at farthest, compadre ! and |the wild fellow | remember you, if you cannot dispense 
better the light leaves of the forest, than the rough tiles | with that ceremony.” 
of the town overhead, when the spirit of the Andes starts] ‘The two friends encountered some difficulty in meking 
in anger from his slumbers.” itheir way throughthe press; for a wandering Chinganera”™ 
Having thus said, he sprung, with scarcely the appear- | had just commenced a wild tonadilla of the hill country, 
ance of an effort, om his shaggy wild looking animal ;| which had attracted the attention of all within hearing. 
and disappeared in an instant, leading with him ‘lovar’s |She accompanied her soug, which was the old plaintive 
horse. jair of “ La Montonéra,” on a small vihuela formed of a 
“Where did you pick up your new attendant ?” en-jhollow gourd; and the young men, having paused to lis- 
quired Sepulveda ; “ One would be tempted to observe, | ten, caught the following words : 
that you might clothe him a little better, amigo Lorenzo! * A Wistenntats UA 9 lead’ 
now that you have brought him from his native wilds; | St ces Meee Mek eines 
especially when paying a visit at head-quarters.” ‘Stcnauls vilewn tiie a d “f op ee 
“ You do me far too much honour, catnarada, to sup- } SV eee Sent ol erry Sunennoes 
pose him an attendant of mine. ‘The Cacique Pichilon- 
coy would scorn to attend even gn his very catholic ma- } 
jesty Don Fernando, unless indeed on terms of equality. 
Be it known to you that, if he favours me so far as to 
look after my horse, or even to cook occasionally for us 
both, when on a journey, it is merely as a compadre, and “ What hand e’er tried in empty space 
under the fullest conviction that I would do the same To arrest the morning star? 
for him were he to require it. Clothe him, saidst thon ? The Montonera’s treeborn mind 
‘l'o enslave is harder far. 
Free o’cr the Cordillera’s peaks, 
The lordly condor stalks ; 
As freely, through her native wilds, 
The Montonera walks.” 


May lightly hold our tame. 
From Buenos Ayres’ boundless plain 
| The Montonera comes ; 
H And o’er the mighty Andes’ heights 
| In liberty she roams. 





You have seen him here,—in a 





While the Chinganéra was singing these verses, an- 
jother of her tribe, drest in the picturesque garb formerly 
jworn by the aborigines of Coquibacoa, and crowned with 
“ Allow me, Senor de Tovar, to congratulate you on i brilliant nn of the loro and tucan, had been col 
pnt: ieee Sines wank: ons jfecting in a gaily staine d calabash the contributions of 
’ ’ the audience. On seeing Don Carlos and his friend 
jinufiled in their capotes, she addressed the * Senores ta- 
|pados” with the usual mysterious speeches, which those 
“ Faith! for no other reason, that I could discever, 4 her profession ed Il know how ” adapt to all possi- 
| ble circumstances, and which are purposely rendered so 
jvague, that they seldom fail to “ keep the word of pro- 
{mise to the ear.” Her quick and practised eye caught 
the look of interest with which, in spite of himself, Sepul- 
veda heard her oracular hints; and trom the amount of his 
contribution, which she could pretty accurately guess at 
as it fell into the calabash, she was prompted to address 
him immediately with a dispedida, such as used then to 
be sung at farewell serenades by despairing lovers. 


ink) 





* The coca leaf resembles that of the citron in shape 
It has the property of enabling those who 


The mountain In- 


It is chewed 


oot. When Raymond unwillingly turned to depart, 

t The morciegalo, or large bat of South America, is | And to leave fair Eliza, the girl of his heart, 

xceedingly destructive to cattle, and sometimes to hu-}|—— - . 

nan beings, when sleeping in an exposed situation. It} * The Chinganéros are a peculiar race of wandering 
} 


laineers, are reputed the most voble tribe in Venezuela ;} repeatedly happened, during the campaigns of the revo-|creole minstrels, whose habits, and even whose appella- 


called by them Coquibacoa.) They are also the most war-] lt 
like of the existing aborigines; and are much respected] a 


ition, that the greater part of the horses belonging to|tion, strikingly resemble those of the Zinganées, or East- 
n army were so copiously bled during one night, as tofern gypsics. They claim for themselves pure Indian 


by the Guagivis, Caribis, and other rival tribes. Boli-]be incapable of marching for several days :—many of}descent ; but this is denied by the aborigines. They are 


1em even dying on the spot, in consequence of exces-}all good dancers and musicians ; and, above all, fortune 
tellers, supposed sorcerers, and tmprortsatori. 
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She cried while her voice was impeded by woe ; 
“ Wilt thou ever forget me? Ah no, Raymond, no! 


“ If passion alone can true passion repay,— 

If none ever loved thee as I have,—Ah! say, 
Canst thou e’er to Eliza ingratitude show ? 

Wilt thou ever forget me? Ah no, Raymond, no !” 


The youth dried her tears, as he faltered “ Adieu !” 
And in agony cried, as he rushed from her view, 

“ Forget what thou wilt, but my love and my woe! 
Can Eliza forget her fond Raymond? Ah no!” 


The applause which had greeted the first of these songs, 
was renewed on hearing the dispedida. It appeared so 
peculiarly adapted to Carlos Sepulveda’s actual situation 
and feelings, that he was almost induced to believe him- 
self known and recognised by the Chinganera ; and he 
actually fancied that she had, in some inconceivable 
manner, penetrated the secret of his hopeless passion. 
Under this impression he took his friend Tovar’s arm, 
and attempted to lead him from the circle; but Don Lo- 
renzo laughing declared, that he was determined to hear 
his fortune in his turn. Having accordingly dropped 
his offering into the calabash, the Indian minstrel, who 
had little difficulty in divining, from the cheerful tones 
of the light-hearted soldicr, that 


“ From love's weak childish bow he lived unharmed,” 


took the vihuela from her companion, and playing the 
lively air of “ La Zambullidora,” sang the tollowing 
verses : 
“ Youth! this mayic ring receive, 
The Chinganéra’s fairy spell ; 
Swift the city ramparts leave, 
Nor heed the wakeful sentinel. 
Come! beloved of my soul,— 
To the depths of ocvan tly ; 
Where the dark blue billows roll, 
Fearless plunge, nor fear to die. 


To the wild savanna fly ! 
Empty pomp of cities scorning ; 
There, beneath the vault of sky, 
Rest in safety till the morning. 
Come ! beloved of my sonl,— 
To the sands of ocean come ; 
There no sounds shall mect thine ear, 
Save curlew’s pipe, or bittern’s drum. 


Hark! the wakening earthquake’s cry 
Echoes on the startled ear; 
To the city ramparts fly, 
Youth ! for death awaits thee here. 
Come! beloved of my soul,— 
Fly we to the desert waste, 
There, where the lake’s blue waters roll 
A fairy pen by wizards placed, 
Lies for thee to write a scroll 
Such as Montenznma* traced.” 


“ I believe the whole race of Indians has conspired to 
drive me from Caraceas,” cried Tovar, “ before I have 
time to see any thing of the city. My compadre Pichi- 
loncoy would fain have had me sleep in the savanna; and 
again, how confidently the Chinganéra has predicted an 
earthquake. It is fortunate for me that I am not super- 
stitious. There is positively more witchcraft in the dark 
downcast eyes of that novice, whom thou hast been so 
earnestly gazing on, amigo Carlos, than in all the Indian 
wizards between the sea and the Cordilleras. Who is 
she, pray? for I am convinced you are acquainted with 
her.” 

Sepulveda started from a fairy dream of happiness, to 
which the dispedida had given rise. He muttered some- 
thing, almost unintelligible, about a proteyce of Dona 
Gertrudes, who was to take the veil the next day ; and 
immediately led Tovar to his mother, anxious to escape 
all further question on the subject. Don Lorenzo was 
a native of Maracay, and consequently well known to 
Dona Gertrudes, who expressed much pleasure at sceing 

him again after so long an absence. When she intro- 
duced him to Dota Maria, Carlos, who attentively watch- 
ed his friend’s looks, observed that he started’on hearing 
the name of Pefucla, and that he appeared so much em- 
barrassed, as scarcely to be capable of addressing her in 
his usual easy strain of compliment. ; 


The hour having now arrived for the military bands|—were trying the patience of their acquaintance by 
to retire to their respective barracks, and there commence | sportive raillery, and exercising their ingenuity in fruit- 


* Montenzuma, or rather Mohtenzuma, i 





and probably the correct method of pronouncing the}players and politicians ; and the rooms above stairs, all 
name of tho unfortunate Mexican monarch. 


s the Indian,} The lower suite of apartments was occupied by card- 


the tattoo, the company began to disperse in different 
directions. As Dona Gertrudes was about to leave the 
Alameda, she remarked to ‘Tovar, that she considered 
herself fortunate in having secured two such excellent re- 
cruits, as himself and her son, for the ball that was to be 
given at Don Beltran’s house that night, at which she was 
to preside. ‘Tovar hastily replied, that they would both 
certainly have the honour of escorting her as far as the 
house ; but that, for his part, the urgent business which 
had brought him to the capital, and would keep him em- 
ployed the greater part of that night, must be his excuse 
for declining her invitation. Sepulveda also, guessing, 
by the alteration in his friend’s manner, that he was 
privy to some secret connected with the family of Penu- 
ela, pleaded a particular engagement at General Miran- 
da’s house. Maria del Rosario heard this refusal with 
ill-concealed pain. “ He loves me not,’—thought she,— 
“he flies to business, pleasure, any where to avoid meet- 
ing me, even this last night that I may be seen in the 
world. But why should I think of him more? to-night 
it is vain; to-morrow it will be sinful.” 
She then turned, with a sigh of regret, to the cheerful 
group which had assembled to conduct her home ; and, 
leaning on Dona Gertrudes, was soon enabled by the 
elastic spirits of youth to recover her composure. Sepul- 
veda seeing the party sufficiently numerous to render his 
escort unnecessary, stood aside as they retired. When 
they had disappeared, his friend 'Tovar took his arm in 
silence, and the young men walked a turn on the desert- 
ed Alameda, without exchanging a word; the one evi- 
dently pondering on some unexpected and embarrassing 
discovery, and the other anticipating some interesting 
disclosure, on the subject that engrossed his mind. At 
length Don Lorenzo suddenly stopped, and, grasping his 
iriend’s hand exclaimed, “ It is in vain for you to dissem- 
ble, Carlos ;—you are deeply interested for the Scnorita 
Penucla; perhaps you love her. I pity you from my 
soul, if it is really the case ; and I am sincerely sorry for 
her.” 
“ You alarm me, Lorenzo! her fate is indeed deeply 
to be lamented ; but you speak far more seriousiy than 
is your usual manner. Surely there is nothing new, or 
extraordinary, in a novice taking the veil, even though 
it were against her will; and we are not so certain that 
such is her case.” 
“T heartily wish that were all, amigo,” said Tovar; 
“but you must know,—for I can safely trust you with 
the secret,—that her father, Don Beltran Penuela, is the 
very traitor to his country, whose secret correspondence 
with the enemy has been intercepted by Pichiloncoy. He 
will be seized to-night, by order of the Junta; and, anless 
something very extraordinary occurs to prevent it, he will 
suffer death as a spy. His property will be confiscated 
to the use of the state; and his children will be reduced 
to beggary.” 
“ Madre mia! can it be possible? ‘Tovar, I must save 
the man for his daughter’s sake. Another time you 
shall learn how ill he deserves it at my hands ; but, for 
his innocent daughter’s sake, let me give him a hint of 
his danger.” 
“ Not for the world, Sepulveda! remember it was in 
strict confidence that I acquainted you with what I ought, 
perhaps, to have kept a profound secret. All you can 
possibly do for him, or rather for his daughter, will be to 
make use of your interest with Miranda, to get the sen- 
tence of death commuted into banishment for life from 
Venezuela. ‘The traitor richly merits an exemplary 
punishment, and must not be permitted to escape. Mean- 
while, let us hasten to the palace of the Junta, where we 
shall probably hear what has been determined.” 
—<>— 
CHAPTER IV. 

THE BALL-ROOM.—THE ARREST.—THE COURT-MARTIAL. 

The magnificent residence of Don Beltran Pefuela, 
in the Calle de los Capuchinos, was this night easily dis- 
tinguishable from all others in that retired and quiet 
street, by the blaze of lights which shone through the 
viranda windows, and by the sound of musical instru- 
ments, as well under the fruit trees in the patio, as in 
the principal sala set apart for dancing. Variegated 
lamps were suspended in festoons from the pillars sup- 
porting the upper corridor, and from the orange and 
citron trees, under which throngs of tapaditas,—uninvit- 
ed gnests, who had come masked or otherwise disguised, 


less attempts to discover them. 


of which communicated with cach other by largo folding 





doors, were appropriated to dancing, music, and the ter. 
tulia. ‘The merry minstrelsy of harps and guitars, sta. 
tioned under the awning of the viranda, animated the 
younger part of the guests to exert themselves in the 
contra-danza of Spain, and in the national dances known 
by the name of el bambuco and da solita ; while, at inter. 
vals, the graceful valza, in which the South Americans 
excel, would detach scveral couple of dancers spinning 
in giddy circles through the rooms, in which the elder and 
more sedate part of the company were engaged in conver. 
sation. Flowers of the brightest hues were scattered 
around ; and china vases filled with a mistura composed 
of jasmin, orange, and citron flowers, mingled with 
fresh-gathered viclets and rose-buds, and sprinkled with 
fragrant essences, were placed in every recess of tho 
apartments. , 

Don Beltran, unconscious of his detection and impend- 
ing disgrace, appeared to think of nothing but promoting 
the mirth and festivity of his guests. He seemed to 
multiply himself, so incessantly did he bustle from room 
to room, in his eagerness to “ win golden opinions” from 
the company he had assembled. During a pause in the 
dancing, while the attendants were offering the refresh. 
ments of ice and orchata, a noise, as of a party of horse, 
was heard approaching along the unfrequented street; 
and some of the guests, who had been induced by curi- 
osity to look out of the viranda, announced that a de- 
tachment of carbineers was drawn up in front of the 
house. Don Beltran tarned pale as death, while he faul- 
tered his belief, that it could only be the night patrole, 
which had probably halted te listen to the music. A 
sudden silence ensued in the laughing circle, and the 
eyes of all were turned anxiously on the doors opening 
into the corridor, in expectation of they knew not what 
dreadful occurrence. 

The heavy measured tread of soldiers, and the sound 
of their sabres, was heard distinctly ascending the broad 
staircase. All drew back as the plumed and_ booted 
troops entered the saloon, and an officer, advancing at 
the head of a few files of dismounted dragoons, slightly 
saluted the company. Heé observed, that the nature of 
his duty called for no apology ; and demanded to see Don 
Beltran Penucla. The master of the house stepped for- 
ward, and the officer, briefly informing him that he was 
arrested by order of the Junta Suprema, on a charge of 
treason, ordered him to be taken into custody. At the 
ominous sound of éreason, all the guests shrunk back 
from the prisoner, as if they apprehended contamination 
from his touch. His daughter alone sprang forward and 
clung to him ; exclaiming, ‘“ he is my father ! nothing but 
death shall part us.” ; 

The officer respectfully but firmly acquainted her, that 
his orders were most strictly to forbid every person 
whatever to hold communication with the prisoner. He 
raoreover requested the astonished company to retire 
forthwith, as the corregidor was in waiting below with 
his alguazils, to make the customary search for papers, 
and to secure the doors with the government seal. Don 
Beltran had been thunderstruck by the suddenness of the 
arrest: but now recovered sufficient composure to re- 
assure his daughter and his guests. He affected to treat 
the whole as a mistake, or as the consequence of some 
false information laid before the Junta by a secret encmy, 
whom, he said, he already guessed at, and would take 
care to expose. He exhorted Maria del Rosario to take 
courage, and gave her in charge to Dona Gertrudes, 
whom he requested, if he should not be set at liberty in 
the morning, that she would deliver over her protegée to 
the Madre Abadeza of the Monjas Claras, before carly 
mass; and that the ceremony of taking the veil might 
proceed exactly as if ie were present. He then, having 
embraced his daughter, and taken leave of his guests, 
lamenting this unceremonious interruption of their 
amusement, declared his readiness to eecompany his 
guards. They surrounded and led him down stairs, 
where a horse was provided, on which he was conducted 
by the escort to the palace of the Junta Suprema. ; 

A military tribunal had been previously assembled in 
the Sala de Justicia, (hall of justice,) in readiness for that 
summary mode of trial, and immediate sentence, so €s- 
sentially necessary for the support of’ a newly established 
revolutionary government. On arriving at the outer 
court of the palace, the prisoner was conducted, without 
a moment’s delay, into a small but tolerably furnished 
apartment; which having been used, during the time oi 
the Spaniards, as a temporary place of confinement ict 
the better sort of prisoners, still retained the massive grat- 
ings at the windows, and heavy bolts at the door. 

The Juez Fiscal, attended by a single secretary, W®S 
seated at a small table with tights and writing materials, 
ovidently in expectation of Dun Beltran’s arrival. When 
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his escort retired, and closed the door, the Juez (whose 
office nearly corresponds to that of a judge-advocate), 
read over to him a series of questions which had been 
previously prepared, demanding a direct and explicit 
answer to each in turn. This is in strict conformity to 
Spanish martial law, which receives a prisoner’s confes- 
sion, as the best and most conclusive testimony of inno- 
cence or guilt; indifferent whether he criminate himself, 
provided the ends of justice are answered by his avowal; 
and considering his refusal to reply to questions thus put, 
as an unequivocal proof of conscious guilt. After about 
an hour’s close examination, the ministers of justice rose, 
and left Pemuela in no very enviable situation. Never- 
theless, as not the slightest hint had been dropped rela- 
tive to the intercepted correspondence, he flattered him- 
self into a belief, that nothing but suspicion had as: yet 
attached to him. 

While he was ruminating on the charges, to which he 
considered himself most liable, and framing such answers 
as he thought would best suit the character of conscious 
innocence, which he had determined to assume, he heard 
the jarring sound of the bolts by which his prison door 
was secured, and the officer who had arrested him in his 
house appeared, and commanded him to follow. Imme- 
diately on his leaving the room, two carbineers who 
were in waiting stepped forward ; and placing themselves 
one on each side of him, proceeded with him to the Sala 
de Justicia. The gloominess of the spacious corridors, 
through which he had to pass, faintly lighted at each 
turning by a solitary lamp, and the hollow echoes which 


repeated the heavy tread of his conductors, struck dismay 


into the heart of the prisoner. But, when the door of 
the Sala was thrown open, and he found himself in the 
presence of his judges, he was so appalled by the con- 
sciousness of his guilt, as to be totally unable to support 
his assumed character; and he hung his head before 
them, with the air of a self-convicted criminal. 

After a pause, during which his guards withdrew, a 
commanding voice, which he recognised as that of Gene- 


ral Miranda, directed him to advance to the foot of 


the table, and listen to the charges that had been 
brought, and were about to be substantiated against him. 
At this summons, he compelled himself to look up, and 
saw the long council board surrounded by officers of rank 
and consideration in the patriot army, with most of whom 
he was personally acquainted. ‘This, however, instead 
of encouraging him, served but to embitter his present 
feelings of terror and confusion ; for he knew them all to 
be enthusiastically attached to their country’s cause, and 
enemies “ to the knife,” of the party with which he had 
leagued himself. He saw the gaze of each individual 
fixed on him, with various expressions of contempt and 
detestation ; and again cast his eyes on the ground, in 
shame and despair. 

The Juez Fiscal, who was scated on a stool at the left 
hand of the president, then rose, in obedience to a sign 
made him by Miranda; and read, in a distinct voice, the 
questions which had been already put to Don Beltran, 
and his answers. The prisoner was asked by the presi- 
dent, in the customary form, whether he wished to ex- 
plain or retract any part of his declaration ; and having 
answered in the negative, the deposition of the Cacique 
Pichiloncoy was read to him, in which the detention of 
the Indian messenger, and his confession of having been 
employed by the prisoner, was circumstantially detailed. 

Beltran was again called on by Miranda to answer 
to this accusation. Believing that his written communi- 
cation had escaped detection, he mustered resolution to 
look up, and exclaimed against the injustice of receiving 
such dubious evdence in a cause, on the result of which 
depended his life, and that which he held far dearer, his 
honour. He begged to remind the court, that the Cachiri 
tribe wos notoriously in the habit of torturing the Gua- 
givis, as often as any of that persecuted race fell into the 
hands of the former ; and submitted, that an extorted con- 
fession of this nature, totally unsupported by proof, or 
collateral evidence of any description, ought not for a 
moment to weigh with the honourable court, against the 
character of a respectable citizen. 


“ Besides,” said he, gradually gaining confidence’ as 
he proceeded, from the attention with which he was 
heard; “an Indian’s oath is not admissible in any court 
of law ; nor ought it to be considered deserving of credit, 
when opposed to the simple asseveration of a white man.” 

At these words, General Zaraza, the aged gucrilla 
chief, who was seated at the president’s right hand, lost 
all patience, and exclaimed, regardless of the decorum 
usually observed on a court-martial, “ Dares the traitor 
treat an Indian’s word with contempt? What are we 


heaven we were half as true and honest as a nation! 
His very sentiments proclaim him to be a Godo.” 

Here Zaraza was interrupted by the president, who 
said, “ Softly, softly! the prisoner must on no account 
be interrupted in his defence. Perhaps he will explain 
to the court how it happens, that he has been enabled to 
divine the very tribe to which the intercepted messenger 
belonged. It was not once alluded to, if I mistake not, 
in the deposition which has just been read to him.” 

Pefiuela immediately recollected the error, into which 
he had fallen, in the confusion of his defence. He at- 
tempted to explain it away, by saying, that on hearing 
the name of Pichiloncoy mentioned, and knowing his 
accuser to be a Cachiri, it was a natural supposition for 
him to make, that any prisoner, made by that cazique, 
must necessarily belong to the tribe with which his war- 
like nation was at constant variance. No remark was 
elicited from the court by this explanation; but Penuela, 
who now watched with anxious vigilance the looks of his 
judges, augured but ill of its success, from the incredu- 
lous smile which he could discover on their lips. 

The Juez Fiscal then handed him the envelope of a 
letter, directed to the Spanish General Monteverde at 
Cartagena ; and premising that the court had already 
carefully compared it with several manuscripts bearing 
his signature, which had been found in his study, de- 
manded of him whether he acknowledged it to be his 
writing. He could not avoid owning, on examination, 
that the resemblance was striking; but boldly disclaim- 
ed all knowledge of its contents. At the same time, 
recollecting that the envelope which had been produced 
might possibly have been found in his house, and that in 
that case an unqualified denial would be prejudicial to 
his cause, he submitted to the court, that even if he had 
written on private business to a relation who was in the 
province of Coro, and had forwarded his letter under 
cover to the Spanish gencral,—as he might very inno- 
cently have done,—no one could with justice blame his 
conduct in that respect. 

Lastly the Juez Fiscal, having once more demanded 
if he had any explanation to give the court, on the sub- 
ject of the heavy charge brought against him, and hav- 
ing received no answer, proceeded to read aloud, as the 
last and damning proof of treason, the intercepted letter 
which had been enclosed in the envelope. ‘The prisoner 
started on hearing the first few words, and tretmbled so 
violently, that the president desired him to take a. seat, 
and compose himself, so as to listen with attention to the 
document under consideration. The letter most com- 
pletely established the truth of the Indian’s testimony, 
and exposed Don Beltran’s treason beyond a shadow of 
doubt. It contained accurate intelligence respecting the 
numerical force and disposition of the patriot troops, as 
well as important advice relative to an expedition which, 
it appeared, the royalists were preparing against Carac- 
cas. It also referred to prior communications which 
had passed, proving, beyond a doubt, that this had not 
been his first essay in the dishonourable capacity of a 
spy- ‘Io crown the whole, although a feigned name had 
been affixed to the body of the letter, the full signature 
of Beltran Penuela was, by some strange but not unusual 
inadvertence of the writer, to be found at the close of a 
postscript. 

When the Fiscal had concluded, Miranda demanded 
of the prisoner, in the same calm unaltered tone, what 
he had to offer in his defence. Pefiuela, starting as it 
were from a hideous dream, loudly reiterated his denial 
of the crime with which he was charged. He solemnly 
declared that the letter was a forgery, and asserted his 
innocence in incoherent expressions ; while at the same 
time, with the usual inconsistency of guilt, he entreated 
for pardon, and supplicated the court, in the most abject 
terms, to be merciful to his first offence. 

When he was at length silent, exhausted by the vio- 
lence of his emotions, the president rose, and informed 
him, that the court had already made up their minds as 
to his guilt. They had come to this conclusion, he said, 
principally by means of the letter, which they could not 
but consider an irrefragable proof, supported as it was 
by the evidence of his messenger, and his own vacillating 
declarations. He had been sent for to the Hall of Jus- 
tice, to give him an opportunity of explaining, had it 
been in his power, the unfavourable circumstances which 
appeared to condemn himg but he had, by his demeanour, 
left his judges without the shadow of a doubt, had it been 
possible for them to entertain one in his favour. Miranda 
advised him to consider, in the solitude of the dungeon 
to which he was about to be removed, whether he had 
any witnesses to call, or evidence to offer, which might 





all, or what vught we to be, put Indians? I would to 


avert the sentence that would otherwise be read to him 





the next day, after the ceremonies of the fiesta should 
have been celebrated. 

The president then rang a small bell; the carbineers 
again entered, and conducted Don Beltran through a 
corridor, which turned off at right angles from that by 
which he had been brought to the sala. Having crossed 
a paved court, they came to a low iron-studded door, 
which was opened on his conductor’s giving the pass- 
word to some one within. The party entered, and Penu- 
ela found himself in the interior of the carcel, which had 
been made, by the policy of the Spaniards, to communi- 
cate secretly with the government house in every prin- 
cipal town and city. 

The carcelero, a stout square-built Gallego, with sandy 
hair and a sinister expression of countenance, who had 
been continued in his employment, on the change of 
government, in consequence of the repugnance of cre- 
oles to accepting the office, received Penuela from the 
escort. He was preparing, with the alacrity of one who 
delights in the duties of his profession, to fit him with a 
ponderous pair of irons, when he was stopped by the 
officer who had hitherto accompanied Don Beltran ;— 
“ Halt there, Maéstro Redil! no order has been issued 
for the prisoner to wear grillos. You are merely to con- 
fine him in a strong cell ; and let it be as comfortable as 
possible.” 

“ Midnight is no time for picking and choosing cells, 
Sefior Oficial. The hidalgo, if he be one, must be con- 
tent with the first that is ready for him. I suppose it 
will be only for a night or so ;—few who enter by that 
gate make any long stay here. But he may as well have 
his esposas riveted on at once, to save trouble in the 
morning ; for doubtless the order is only forgotten. Who 
ever heard of a criminal,—sent from the palace by night, 
without being clapped into irons the moment he ar- 
rived ?” 

“ Silence, Sefior verdigo! and do as you are ordered ; 
if you wish to keep your own ancles free. Abir, Don 
Beltran! I wish you well through your misfortunes.” 

The carcelero led the way with a torch to the cells, 
evidently mortified and incensed at the flagrant breach 
of prison etiquette of which he was reluctantly com- 
pelled to be guilty; and muttering the proverb which 
consoles a Spaniard under every species of forced sub- 
mission ;— 

“ Do quieren los reyes, 
Van las leyes !” 

Don Beltran followed him down a flight of moulder- 
ing stone steps, leading to a range of subterranean dun- 
geons, whose iron-studded doors were scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from the walls, on each side of a vaulted gal- 
lery; in the damp air of which the torch burned dim, as 
if about to expire. ‘These, the jailor informed him, were 
formerly the state prisons, “ quando el Rey,” and had 
frequently been lent to the inquisition, when the cells of 
the Casa Santa were occupied. 

“ But since this revolution,” added he with a sigh, 
“these have generally been empty; and more is the 
pity, for they are the strongest and most compact dun- 
geons I ever kept the keys of, except indeed the casas- 
matas at Bilbao in the old country.” 

So saying, he unlocked with difficulty the farthest in 
the whole range, and entered with the prisoner, whom 
despair and astonishment had hitherto kept silent. He 
then shook up some straw on a sort of rude stone couch 
that was built into the wall; and set himself to light a 
rusty lamp, which hung by a mouldering chain from the 
roof. While he was grumbling over the dampness of 
the wick, which baffled his endeavours to kindle it, Don 
Beltran recovered from the state of stupor into which 
he had fallen, and earnestly entreated that he might be 
confined in a more habitable prison; or at least, that he 
might be removed to one above ground. He offered his 
jalor at the same time, several doubloons, as the readiest 
means of enforcing his request ; and Rodil received them, 
as is usual among those of his profession, without the 
slightest acknowledgment, or visible relaxation in the 
stern rigid muscles of his countenance. When he had 
succeeded in lighting the lamp, he declared that nothing 
could possibly be done until the morning; but then—as 
he graciously promised,—he would remove him to the 
condemned cell in the upper prison. That, he said, was 
far more comfortable ; being well ventilated, and pro- 
vided with a brazero for the use of Fray Nicolas, who 
always confessed the prisoners before execution. 

“ Meanwhile,” said he,“ you must content yoursclf 
with this berth, which has afforded a night’s lodging to 
many a worthy cavalléro, since I have had the honour 
to hold the office of carcelere. The last tenant at will 





was Don Jose Maria Palomarez,—he of the gold-mines 
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of Beta-rica,—and he spent jus tine, short as it was 
happily en i Caspiroleta! he thought, because he 
had justice on his side, that he was sure to siip his neck 
out of the collar; so he refused to COLIpromllse the mat- 
ter, notwithstanding the hints of the Audiencia; ane 
was found guilty of being too rich to live. Take mii} 
advice, “hor Beltran! whatever scrape you have got into, 
be not too sparing of his majesty’s pieiures.” 

Having given the prisoner thls plece of advice, which 
it may be readily believed, was any thing but disinterest- 
ed, Rodil kindled his cigarillo at the lamp, and disappear- 
ed, closing, double-locking, and bolting the dungzon door, 
with the usual superfluous and ostentatious accuracy. 
Don Beltran, though he loathed his surly jailor’s pre- 
sence, half rose, as he closed the wicket, to call linn 


back, for he felt that even his company would be prefera- 
ble to his own thoughts. While he hesitated, Rodil shut 
the erating at the head of the stone stairs, and cut off all 
further chance of society tor that night. 
<p 
CHAPTER V. 
rHE CONVENT CHAPEL, rik EARTHQUAKE, 

The morning of Holy ‘Thursday was calin and cloud- 
less, portending one of the hottest of the tropical sum- 
mer days. ‘The heavy wists, which had risen slowly 
from the cacao plantations, curled in white wreaths 
around the neighbouring hills, without a breath of air to 
disperse them, until they melted by degrees under the 
powerful rays of the sun. “The city of Caraceas exhibit- 


ed a seene of the gayest excitement and hilarity. A sa- 
lute of artillery was fired at day-break, to announce the 
anniversary of the day that had tor ever separated Vene- 
zucla from Spain; and the bells of the numerous churches 


and convents, Which had commenced ringing at that sig- 


nal, had not paused tor a moment in th 


that pealed from the beliry turrets in cvery possible tone 
| : yi 
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and measure. 

The streets of the capital were crowded with citizens 
in their holiday attire, mingled with campezinos from the 
valleys of Aragoa, and Indians of different tribes, in their 
graceful many-coloured ponchos and ruanas. All these 
were mounted on their small but clegantly formed native 
horses, descended from the Andalusian breed, with which 


the first Spanish settlers stocked the country. ‘The 
housings and tr ippings of these antinals were as various 
as the costume of their riders. ‘The Cerranos, or moun 
taincers, might be known by their stout active ponies, 
whose long projecting boots II 


were well calculated tor 
climbing the Cordillera; their lofty demi-pique saddles, 
covered with panther or jaguar skins; and their ample 
embossed stirrups of wood or bronze, formed so as to 
protect the feet in rocky passes. ‘The Llanéros, or men 
of the savannas, were mounted on nimble well-trained 
coursers, far taller and handsomer than the litte shaggy 
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eht fuste, resembling 


mountain pontes. ‘They used a light 
a hussar’s saddle-tree, covered with a fur chabraque, 
made either from the sl 
the wild asses’ colt, jet black with a silvery white bor 
der; and their stirrups, steel or silver, of a triangular 
pattern, were barely large enough for the point of the 
sandal to enter. 

The soldiers, belonging to the different regiments in 






in of the laree red baboon, or ot 


garrison, were pouring out of their barracks, clad in new 
uniforms, and following their respective bands to the 
general parade ground on the Alameda; in front of} 
which the hussars of Caraecas, the lancers of the east, and 
the tlying artillery, were already formed in line. As the 
hour drew near for the celebration of high mass in the dif- 
ferent churches, the tumultuous repiques ceased by de- 
erees ; and the solemn tolling of the larger bells warned 
the inhabitants that the appointed time for devotion was 
at hand. 

General Miranda, attended by his aides-de-camp, and 
followed by an escort of the Carabineros de la Guardia, 
appeared on the Alameda; and was received, as he rode 
slowly along the line, with presented arms, and the Vene- 
zuclan march played by all the bands. He called the 
comandantes to the front, and gave them instructions 
as to the churches to which they were to march their 
men; informing those of the cavalry, that a tempo- 
rary altar had been erected at the end of the Alameda, 
at which the chaplain of the Junta would officiate for 
them, as they could not that day attend the churches, on 
account of being mounted. ‘The troops filed off in dif: 
ferent directions, and Miranda, attended by his staff, 
took his way to the principal square. 

When they had given their horses to the orderlies who 
followed them, and were ascending the marble steps 
leading to the principal entrance of the cathedral, Carlos 


of the churches and palaces. 
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sembled to witness the ceremony of the anniversary, 
ind escaping unobserved from the general whom it was 
his duty to attend, hastened down the street leading to 
the convent of Santa Clara. High mass had already 
begun, when he entered the small but richly adorned 
chapel; and he approached by degrees between the side 
pillars, until he stood so near the railing encircling the 
high altar, that he could distinctly see whatever passed 
behind the lattice-work on the right side of the chancel, 
which separated the veiled sisterhood from the strangers 
who filled the nave and aisles. ‘The profusion of wax 
tapers, with which the inner choir was illuminated, ena- 
bled him to sce the stately dignitied figure of the madre 
abedeza, seated, in front of the nuns of her order, on a 
species of richly decorated throne; and on cushions, at 
her feet, were four youthful novices, who were that day 
to take the veil. 

Close to the lattice, and in full view of the spectators, 
was placed the semblance of a funeral bier covered with 
black velvet, on which each novice was to be laid in turn 
during the chanting of the * Miserere;” as a mournful 
intimation, to herself and all present, that she was from 
thenceforth to be considered as dead to the affections and 
pleasures of this world. The four Carracquenas were 
equally lovely, and adorned with similar magnificence: 
Carlos, nevertheless, beheld but one, who looked as pale 
as monumental marble, and appeared uncensciously to 
listen to the solemn tones of the organ, and the melodious 
chant of those whom she was soon to embrace as sis- 
ters. A tear occasionally glittered on her eheek, and 
fell unheeded ; but her thoughts were far from the con- 
vent, and with her father in his dungeon. If they some- 
times wandered, unbidden, to him she was about to re- 
nounce for ever, it was only in the hope that his situa- 
tion, with respect to government, would enable him to 
nlead successfully for her unfortunate parent. She knew 
not,—or how could she have preserved the semblance of 
resignation to her fate ?—how little Don Beltran deserv- 
ed any sympathy from her kinsman Carlos. But yet, if 
her father had deprived her of the consolation of know- 
ing that by one, at least, she would be deeply regretted, 
his duplicity was mercy to her. For if there be one pang 
more keen than that inflicted by the sense of unrequited 
love, it is that which a generous heart feels, when it is 
torbid to return the affection with which it is sought. 

The service of high mass was soon concluded ; and the 
ceremony of consccrating the new nuns commenced. 
Sepulveda’s heart throbbed intensely, as he saw the ab- 
bess rise, and lead Maria del Rosario forward to the 
utahud. Wer bracelets, her necklace, and all her orna- 
ments, were taken from her by turns, and laid aside as 
an ofiering to the shrine of Santa Clara; her hair was 
unbound, and feil in luxuriant beauty down her lovely 
neck. Carlos gazed in breathless agony, as the abbess 
grasped it, and prepared to cut off those tlowing ringlets, 
for the least of which he would have given his lie; when 
her hand was arrested by a hollow sound, as of distant 
thunder. It came nearer, and all present tarned their 
shuddering gaze on each other; for they too well recog- 
nised the first symptoms of an approaching earthquake. 
The assembled multitude was so far paralysed by 
alarm, that the first undulating motions were distinctly 
felt, before they made any attempt to retire from the 
chapel. ‘Then suddenly recollecting themselves, they 
rushed towards the door in wild dismay, trampling un- 
der foot the weak and aged, and those who were still 
kneeling at their devotions or in penance. Nevertheless, 
so rapidly did the dread convulsion of nature attain its 
height, that the walls began to rock, and the roof to fall 
in, before they conld reach the open air. Amid the 
screams of the terrified devotees in the chapel, answered 
by those of the nuns in the choir, the roaring of the sub- 
terranean thunder, and the crush of falling towers, Se- 
pulveda thought only of her whom he had just been on 
the point of losing for ever. With a desperate effort, he 
seized and tore down the latticed screen, and caught up 
the fainting novice, as she lay insensible on the atahud. 
He staggerea through the winding passages, while the 
heaving carth rose and fell beneath his tread ; and reach- 
ed the convent gurden, just as the cloister sunk into a 
heap of ruins behind him. The fearful sound still con- 
tinved, as though the force of mighty waters were rend- 
ing the abyss asunder; crash pealed on crash, as the 
lofliest edifices first bowed bencath the awful power which 
shook the solid earth to its centre ; while the groans of 
dying thousands mingled in dreadful unison with the 
shrieks of the terrified survivors. The air was obscured 
by clouds of dust, and the sky darkened by rising smoke, 
proceeding from the flames which had burst forth from 
the ruins of thatched cottages, that had shared the fate 





A momentary respite from the first violent concus. 
sions ensued; and Sepulveda again raised his lovely 
charge, who had recovered for an instant, but to relapse 

into a still deeper swoon of terror. As he pursued his 

| hazardous way towards his mother’s house, which was 
in the open ground near the Alameda, his blood was 
chilled by the sights of horror that he encountered at 
every step. Nota single building remained totally free 
from injury; and, near every church or convent, man. 
gled bodies were lying senseless, or writhing in the 
agonies of death. Groups of wretched beings, of every 
age and condition, were crowded together in the centre 
of the squares and plazuélas ; or were flying, they knew 
hows whither, in the madness of despair, to meet the fate 
they dreaded under the tottering walls, which each slight 
shock served to overthrow. 

Don Carlos at length succeeded, by means of extraor- 
dinary and persevering exertions, in gaining the Alameda, 
over the ruins of houses, and through flower gardens, no 
‘longer fenced by walls, nor guarded with the care due 
to domestic retreats. The stone seats, on which Car- 
raquenas has listened to the Chinganera’s minstrelsy the 
preceding evening, were laid low; and the broad gravel 
walk was rent into numerous fissures, which gaped to a 
fearful depth. Sepulveda hurried through the crowd, 
without attracting any attention by the singularity of 
his appearance ; although his forehead was bleeding pro- 
fusely from a cut, which he had received by the fall of a 
fragment of the convent roof, and a female with dishev- 
elled hair, in the white dress of a novice, was lying ap- 
parently lifeless in his arms. But these who met him 
were mothers, calling in tones of agony for their chil- 
dren ; and wives, distractedly seeking for their husbands. 

As he approached his home, and saw the shattered 
roof and ruined walls of what had been a neat cottage, 
he thought for the first time with terror on his mother, 
Had she escaped ? or had he her loss to lament ? A mo. 
ment more and he was in the garden, where he faltered 
thanks to heaven, on seeing Dota Gertrudes and her 
brother on their knees in the act of devotion. She had 
been so deeply affected by parting with her protegeée that 
morning, that she had found herself’ incapable of remain- 
ing to witness the ceremony of her taking the veil; and 
had therefore reterned home from the convent immedi- 
ately after the service of La Alva. Don Gabriano, her 
brother, owed his safety, in all probability, to his having 
been appointed to perform mass for the cavalry in the 
open air. 

They turned, on hearing Sepulveda enter the garden, 
and his mother rushed into his arms. He committed his 
recovered treasure to her care, briefly relating the cir- 
cumstances under which he had saved her life ; and then 
took his leave, declaring his anxiety for the fate of’ his 
general, and the troops which were in the churches 











Sepulveda took advantage of the crowd which had as- 





during the carthquake. As he hastened away, he once 
more reminded his mother, that the novice had not yet 
pronounced the irrevocable vows. 
—_—- 
CHAPTER VI. 
SEDITIOUS FRIARS—AN INSURRECTION. 

As Sepulveda returned through the ruined streets of 
the city, he found that the Rotozos,—the Lazzaroni of 
South America—had taken advantage, as usual, of the 
general confusion that prevailed; and had formed them- 
selves into regular organised bands, for the purpose of 
depredation. Emboldened by their rage for plunder, they 
were already ransacking the tottering houses, and adding 
to the horrors of the scene of devastation, by the ferocity 
with which they strove against each other for the spoil or 
united in offering the most desperate opposition to those 
inhabitants who attempted to rescue their prosperity. 

When he reached the Plaza mayor, he found the 
eathedral and palace, as he had anticipated, piles of ruins; 
but could see none of the troops which had marched by 
that morning, in all the pomp and circumstance of a 
festal day. The elevated platform in front of the cathe- 
dral was occupied, at several points, by bearded Capuchin 
friars, whose order was almost exclusively filled by Euro- 
pean Spaniards, and was consequently decidedly inimical 
to the cause of the patriots. They were haranguing with 
loud vociferation, enforced by violent and theatrical ges- 
tures, a mixed assemblage of citizens and peasants, who 
were listening with attention, and evident interest, to their 
enthusiastic and inflammatory exhortations. : 
Sepulveda could distinguish, among other exclamations 


of these agitators, those of “Long live the King!” 


“ Down with the insurgents !” &c., which were re-echoed 
from different parts of the assembled multitude ; and en- 


quired of a wounded soldier, who had crept from beneath 
the ruins to the fountain in the centre of the square, what 
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this commotion meant, and where the general was. He 
learned that Miranda and his staff, with the greater port 
of the detachment of carbineers which were in the cathe- 


dral, had made their escape into the Plaza, on feeling the | panions in arms. 


first shock of the earthquake ; but that the Capuchins and 
Franciscans had immediately commenced haranguing the 
panic-struck multitude, on the signal interposition of 
Providence, in selecting the anniversary of the revolution 
in Venezuela, as the day of punishment to that nation, for 
the crime of rebellion against its lawful sovereign. 
wounded man said, that Colonel Simon Bolivar, at the 


head of the surviving carbincers, had attempted to disperse | instigation of those rascally monigotes, and drove us be- 


the assembly; but that on his striking with the flat of his 
sabre one of the inost andacious of the Capuchins, the 
mob had been incensed to such a pitch of frenzy, as: tb 
drive the military out of the Plaza with stones and 
cuchillos. He recollected having heard Miranda direct 
the troops, on ordering them to disperse, to rendezvous in 
the Egido, and to bring with ther all their tellow-soldicrs, 
either of infantry or cavalry, whom they should meet on 
the way. 

As he spoke, Sepulveda found that one of the friars had 
perceived him, and had pointed him out to the audience 
he was haranguing, as an object of vengeance. ‘The in- 
furiate mob immediately burst into exclamations of 
“ Death to the rebels!” and were proceeding to execute 
sanguinary threats, by throwing stones and other missiles, 
when Don Carlos caught a cavalry horse, which was 
drinking at the fountain, by the bridle, and hastily mount- 
ing, galloped off towards the Egido. He was repeatedly 
compelled to deviate froin the direct road, for the purpose 
of avoiding the parties of rioters who were rambling 
about the streets. ‘They were armed with the muskets 
and bayonets of the unfortunate soldiers, who had perished 
under the ruins of the churches and barracks, or had been 
intercepted and massacred, in their flight to the open 
country, by the ferocious mob of the enthusiasts; and 
were headed by fanatic friars, who stimulated them to 
the slaughter of all such as refused to join in their rally- 
ing ery of “The King and our Faith!” 

Sepulveda found the open suburb, known by the name 
of El Egido, a scene of confusion, forming a melancholy 
contrast to the appearance usually offered by the same 
spot of ground, on former field days. ‘Then, the soldier- 
like appearance of the numerous corps, composed of tall 
active creoles, inspired confidence into the citizens cf 
Caraccas; who used to throng around, and watch with 
pride and admiration their proficiency in military ma- 
neuvres. But now, theskeleton regiments which appeared 
there, disordered by the unequal numbers of their compa- 
nies, and the irregular sizing of their ranks, resembled the 
first nuster of a defeated army after a rapid retreat. It 
was also observable, by an experienced spectator, that in 
many instances subalterns were commanding batallions; 


The|how you had the good fortune to escape? for 1 saw 


; : : 4 . ; 
jto La Guayra. ‘The former joined Sepulveda; and ex- 
jpressed his joy at finding that he had escaped the fate, 
which had befallen so many thousands of their cem- 


“ By the way,” said he, “ what think you now of my 
compadre’s warning last night? ‘The Chingauera, too, 
was right; and Iam inclined to believe that there is 
something after all, in their pretensions to witcheraft, 
more than is usually supposed. But tell me, camarada, 


nothing of vou in the Plaza, when the mob rose at the 


fore them with sticks and stones. And yet I well re- 
member you was close to me, when we dismounted at 
the cathedral door, just before mass.” 

Sepulveda briefly informed bim, that he had been in- 
duced by curiosity to attend mass at the chapel of the 
| Monjas Claras, where he had been so fortunate as to save 
|the life of the novice, whom they had scen the night be- 

fore on the Alameda. He also accounted for his farther 
delay, by mentioning his having conveyed her to his 
mother’s house. 

* You are a lucky fellow, friend Carlos!” said ‘Tovar ; 
“T never in my life had an opportunity of signalising my 
knight-errantry, although I seldom miss an Alameda, or 
a bull fight, if there happens to be one in the neighbour- 
hood of iny quarters ; whereas you cannot attend mass at 
an obscure convent chapel, without encountering an ad- 
venture. | sincerely hope, for your sake, that Don Bel- 
tran may expiate his treason, on the old Spanish gibbet 
in the Recoveco, as soon as Curaceas is a little more quiet; 
unless, indeed, the earthquake has alrgady cheated thie 
You will then 





hangman of his fee, as is most probable. 
have a clear stage and no favour; as, of course, I take it 
for granted that the father is the only obstacle, according 


ginary life.” 
“ Allow me to hope my future father-in-law,—since 
you will have it so—may meet with better fortune. 


turbulent followers keep possession of the capital. ‘Tie 


up troops to his assistance; and Zaraza has galloped off 


other offices, had fallen partly within, partly outside the 
wails. ‘The corral, or cattle pen, had been broken down 
by a drove of bullocks which were contined there, and 
had been so territied by the earthquake, as to break their 
way through the enclosure; and the goats be longing to 
the farm had established themselves on the ruins of the 
buildings, where they were feasting on the palm-leaf 
thatch. 

The owner of the mountain inn, a corpulent elderly 
mulatto, was seated on a heap of pack-saddles, stinoking 
his churumbela, and gazing indolently on the setting sun, 
which was sinking into a dense bank of livid clouds;—an 
unusual and portentous spectacle, at this time of year, in 
a Clunate where the weather changes only at each equinox. 
‘The peons of the inn were enjoying the supreme bliss of 
idleness, In imitation of their master. Some were 
lounging on shins, comfortably wrapped up in their 
ponchos; and others had assembled round a game of 
paro y pinto with dice, in which the by-standers appa- 
rently toook at least as much, if not more, noisy interest 
than those who were pl ving. ; 

“Why! mine bost,” cried Tovar, “ you take things 
coolly. Some maiz, and grass for our horses, and that 
quickly, for we are in huste. 
“T have none!’ drawled out the imperturbable host, and 


” 


applied himself again to his pipe. 

** Barley, then ;—or chopped straw, if you have nothing 
better.” 

“None of those either,” groaned the lazy moun- 
taineer. : 
“ What hast thou then in thine inn?” 
ginning to lose patience, as the indolent host persisted in 
his dentals. 

“ Nothing !” was the comprehensive answer. 

* Raseal !” exclaimed ‘Tovar, half drawing his sabre, 


cricd Tovar, be- 


to the established rule in every romunce of real or ima-|“ I will teach thee to trifle with oflicers on government 
duty !” and was proceeding to put his threat in execution, 


by beating him soundly with the flat, when his hand was 
held by the Indian, who interposed with—* Stop a little, 


Meanwhile, tell me what Miranda has determined on;|fiiend! I know maestro Bautista Nunez will oblige me, 
and whether he designs to let those Godo friars and their }for old acquaintance sake. Dost thou remember me, 


nor Bautista?) Or must I pay thee a visit some winter 


consequences will be serious, should Monteverde receive |night at the head of my Cachiris, to refresh thy recollec- 
intelligence of the schism in La Patria.” tion 
“ No fear of that, Sepulveda ;—Miranda has despatched | Remember that the /amlo, which once stood here, was 
couriers to Valencia, Victoria, and Barquizimeto, to order |the work of my tribe.” 


This is a lonely mountain pass for an inn, triend! 


“What! art thou there, Cazique Pichiloncoy? W hy 





to collect his Guerilleros from the valleys of Aragoa. |¢ 
a single friar to preach scdition in the country; and Bolivar |t 
complains bitterly of our not joining him to cat down the jt 
monigotes, who were haranguing the mob to day in the}! 
Plaza. He insists on it, that Venezuela must be cleared |1 
of crowns and hoods before we can expect any thing like }1 











and serjeants, or civilians in plain clothes, were doing 
officers’ duty ; so numerous were the “ killed, wounded, 
and missing.” ‘The cavalry and artillery alone appeared 
to have sustained little or no loss; and were evidently 
prepared to repel an apprehended attack. The lancers 
and hussars had taken open order, at the further end of 
the small plain, and were standing at their horses’ heads, 
waiting for the order to mount; and a slow-match, which 
was burning behind each light field- piece, showed that the 
artillery was also in readiness to act at a moment’s 
warning. 

Miranda was busily engaged dictating despatches to 
two or three officers, who sat on the ground doing the 
duty of seerctaries ; and he delivered them, as they were 
written and signed, to orderly dragoons, who were 
Waiting to convey them to different garrison towns 
throughout the republic. Colonel Bolivar, as field-officer 
of the day, was receiving reports from the respective regi- 
ments formed around, and ordering pickets to be station- 
ed at such points of the outskirts, as he considered most 
necessary to be guarded. At a little distance, groups of 
citizens, who were all more or less implicated in the 
declaration of independence, and had theretore very suffi- 
cient motives for dreading a counter-revolution, listened 
with consternation to the shouts of the riotous multitude 
in the city ; and whispered to each other with looks of the 
deepest dejection, as they turned their eyes on the sadly 
diminished array of the patriot army. 

Sepulveda’s appearance was scarcely noticed, except by 
asilent grasp of the hand, as he passed any of his intimate 
friends; so fully occupied was every one with the pre- 
paration neecssary tv be made on the spur of the moment, 
to crush the unexpected insurrection, or at least to hold 
out in the Egido, until the arrival of reinforcements from 
other parts of the confederate provinces. Among those 
who surrounded Miranda, were Lorenzo Tovar, and his 


tranquillity among us.” 
Here Tovar was called forward to receive his passport ; |! 
and Miranda observing Sepulveda in conversation with | 


The old gencral vows that on his return he will not leave |Pepe! ‘Tadeo! 


lidst thou not speak at first, man Here, Pancho! 
! ye lazy knaves;—take the horses from 
hese cavalleros ; and reach me a crow-bar; I must break 
hrough the back wall of the stable, to get straw and 
uirley. Do thou, Perrucho, kill a kid, and bruise some 
naiz, tor bread. There is plenty of chicha in the house, 
f the earthquake have not broken the jars.” 

So saying, the host bustled about with more alacrity 
han his corpulence appeared to promise: and the name 
of Pichiloncoy produced a similar effect on the peons. 








hin, directed Don Carlos to set off immediately for La 
Guayra, and to bring him back a particular statement |V 
from the military governor, of the condition in which |t 
the port and garrison were, in the event of its being ne- |! 
cessary to retire thither from the capital. 


and soon passed the suburbs ata rapid pace, attended by |v 
the Cazique Pichiloncoy; who gazed in silence, and with |é 
i : £ 


ruined cottages ; while their children, unconscious of the 


walls, evidently pleased at the novelty of their situation, }a 


After several hours riding at so rapid a rate, as to ren-|q 


Tambo, or public caravanserai, on the summit of the 

mountain. This had been converted of late years into 
an inn for the accommodation of travellers. 

— 

CHAPTER VII. d 

. . 

THE INN—THE CAZIQUE’S TALE. 

On riding into the inn-yard, the travellers could see, |o 

at the first glance, that the ravages of the earthquake had | n 

not been confined to the capital. The mud walls of the }d 

posada were cracked in several places {rom top to bottom, |« 

although too low and solid to be overthrown ; and the roof |r 





Indian friend Pichiloncoy, waiting for passports to return 





der conversation almost impossible, they reached the |over him. 
mountain pass half way between Caraccas and La Guayra. |nothing very new or interesting ; but that if they desired 
As their horses were tatigued, and had been without food |to hear it, he would relate it while their host was pre- 
all the day, the travellers agreed to rest for awhile at the | paring supper. 


where the rich alone can find food or shelter. 


Chey started to their feet, girt their ponchos round their 
vaists, and stumbled over each other in their eagerness 
o receive the horses. While preparations were making 


or the travellers’ meal, Carlos, Lorenzo, and their Indian 


The two]companion, lighted their cigars, and strolled to the brow 
friends lost not a moment in taking the road to the coast, }of the hill, which commanded a most extensive and 


aried prospect. Behind them they had lett the valley of 
varaccas, thickly spread with cane and cacao plantations, 


his usual air of melancholy gravity, on the groups of which were darkenning in the shades of evening; while 
women and children seated by the road side. ‘The }on the horizon to the north was seen the Carribean sea, 
mothers were viewing with sorrowful resignation their |g 


ilded with the last rays of the setting sun. 
As they sat here, enjoying the cool evening breeze, 


extent of their loss, were playing about over the fallen |'Tovar laughingly contpliniented his Indian friend on his 


ddress in managing the innkeeper, who was well 


and delighted at the prospect o7 sleeping and living under | known on that road, as a more intractable brute than any 
the fruit-trees in their gardens. one of his mules ;—in short, a genuine zambo j;— 


and en- 
uired how he had contrived to acquire such influence 
The Cazique replied, that the story contained 


i 
THE CAZIQUE’S TALE. 


“ The tambo of Aynepan was founded on this mountain 


by my ancestors, many ages before the white men intro- 


uced their inhospitable inventions of inns and taverns, 
The tribe 
f Cachiris, as being the most noble, had from time im- 
1emorial the charge of all public resting places in the 
istrict of Coquibacoa, now called Venezuela. ‘Twice 
very year, immediately before and after the season of 
iins, the tribe used to assemble and hold a feast in each 
f the tambes by turns. At such times they used to re- 








of the dwelling-house, as well as that of the stables and Jo 
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pair the thatch and walls, make earthern ollas and water 
pitchers, and provide dried deer’s tlesh and fuel for the 
use of travellers. 

“ T can well remember the last of these merry meetings 
held on this hill; although I was then but a boy. My 
grandsire Pichimandura assembled nearly a thousand of 
his tribe; whereas I could now scarcely muster two 
hundred fighting Cachiris, between the sea and the Cor- 
dillera. But he was well aware that it was destined to 
be the last feast of the kind, and he resolved that it should 
be the most famous that had been seen in the country. 
Cattle were by no means so numerous in Coquibacoa at 
that time as they are now; nevertheless he bought forty 
bullocks in the plains below Ortiz, and killed them him- 
self for the tribe on this very spot of ground. Antelopes 
and vicufas, on the contrary, were far more abundant 
then; and we had fifty or more of them roasted whole 
that day. 

“As my grandsire had foreseen, the Governor of 
Caraceas sent an alealde up to our tambo, escorted by a 
strong party of cavalry, to warn the tribe against any 
future assemblies on this mountain; for a posada was to 
be built where our tambo then stood. When the alcalde 
had read the proclamation, Pichimandura explained it to 
his people; for few of us, in those days, would stoop to 
learn a foreign language. ‘The Cachiris rose up as one 
man, and declared that they would never suffer their tambo 
to be injured, threatening to destroy any building what- 
ever, which the white men should venture to erect there ; 
but my grandsire commanded silence, and obliged my 
father first, and after him the rest of the tribe, to swear 
by his head, that they would offer no resistance to the 
decree of the Spanish Government. 

“The tambo was accordingly pulled down, and the 
posada was erected in its place, and put up for sale to the 
highest bidder at Caraccas. A Gallego, by name Diego 
Alarcon, was the first ocenpicr of the inn; and, although 
our tribe looked on him at first with evil eye, he behaved 
for some years in so friendly a manner, that we could find 
no pretence for resenting his intrusion. Bautista Nunez, 
the zambo who now keeps the inn, was at that time a lad 
employed as mozo de mulas to the posada; and well re- 
members that his master used every year to feast the 
Cazique, and several elders of the tribe, on the days which 
were previously set apart for repairing the tambo. 
Alarcon, moreover, then never refused shelter and refresh- 
ment to any of our nation, who happened to be benight- 
ed on the mountain. But as his wealth increased, his 
avarice incited him to close his doors against his Indian 
friends. He first discontinued the annual feasts, which 
he had been in the habit of giving; and came by degrees 
to refuse even food and shelter to travellers, unless they 
were such as could pay for his hospitality. 

“Our warriors again proposed to destroy the posada; 
but my grandsire constantly opposed their design, and 
exhorted them rather to despise such ungenerous conduct, 
than to punish it. As for himself, he would never stop to 
rest here, when obliged to pass this mountain ona journey ; 
but invariably passed on to the low country, lest he 
might appear to solicit assistance from the churlish host. 
One rainy season, however, when he was become feeble 
and decrepid throngh extreme age, he was on his way 
from the sea-coast to the valleys, with no attendant but 
myself, then a youth of seventeen, to carry his grass ham. 
mock, and his alforjas with provisions. He was suddenly 
taken ill, just as we had reached this pass of the mountain; 
it rained heavily at the time; and, as the old man had 
been for some months ailing, I strove to persuade him to 
seck shelter at the posada; but he would not hear of it. 
I wrapped him in his poncho and mine, and having laid 
him under the shelter of that shelving rock, I sat down 
close to him, waiting anxionsly for day light, and the ar- 
rival of some of our tribe who were on the road, that they 
might assist me to carry him to the nearest friendly hut. 

“The wind blew keenly from the north; and a thunder- 
storm burst with all its wintry violence on the mountain. 
As I held the aged cazique in my arms, I conld dis- 
tinguish his countenance at intervals by the blue flashes 
of lightning ; and saw the cold damps of death gathering 
on his brow. I thought it too hard for him to die un- 
sheltered, like a houseless dog, with the ruins of the 
tambo of his ancestors so near; and regardless of his in- 
junctions, I laid him softly down, and flew to the posada, 
where I knocked loud and long, until the Gallego rose 
and inquired, who was there at that late hour. I answered, 
that the Cazique Pichimandura was on the mountain, and 
demanded shelter from the storm; for I could not bring 
myself to beg his life, as it were, from a Spaniard, by de- 
scribing the extremity he was in. Alarcon scornfully 
ordered me te begone; saying, that he kept no lodgings 
for wandering Indians. If the life of my whole tribe 





had depended on it, I could not have again pleaded for 
admission; so I turned my back on the posada, and 
hurried to the rock where I had left my grandsire. The 
old man lay so still, that I at first believed he slept; but 
when I took his hand, I felt it was too deadly cold for 


‘| that of a living being. It dropped heavily from me ; and 


I knew that Pichimandura was no more. 

“ My father was then in the forest of Curunaquel, with 
the rest of his family; and I determined to carry my 
grandsire thither without delay. Although he had for- 
merly been accounted the tallest and stoutest warrior of; 
his tribe, he was shrunk by old age and disease to a skele- 
ton; so that, when | had carefully shrouded him in his 
cloak, I raised him with ease on my shoulders, and set 
off on my journey to the forest. Caraccas was not so 
extensive a city in those days as it now is. I passed round 
it with ease before day-break, and lay hid in a ravine, on 
the other side of the suburbs, lest any one might meet me 
on the road, and see the cazique of the Cachiris carried 
to the grave, without a bier or attendance. When I 
reached my father’s hut, on the following night, I enter- 
ed in silence, and laid the corpse on my father’s bed. 
There was no time to be lost; I therefore returned im- 
mediately, in search of as many Cachiris as I could 
collect at so short a warning; and when I appeared at 
day-break, at the head of a hundred warriors, we found 
a grave already dug beneath the roof which had so often 
sheltered the cazique when living, and was now to be 
his temporary abode after death. 

* When he was laid in the earth, I hastened to console 
my father, and the warriors who were present, by the 
prospect of vengeance, which my relation of Alarcon’s 
conduct to the old Cazique suggested ; and we immediate- 
ly set off, with the clay of the grave on our foreheads, 
for the posada which had risen on the ruins of our tambo. 
Notwithstanding my precautions to avoid observation, I 
had been secn the preceding nig at on the road, with my 
grandsire’s corpse on my shoulders. The Gallego had 
been informed of the circumstance; and his conscience 
warned him to expect a fearful retribution at the hands of 
the tribe. He had therefore solicited and obtained the 
assistance of soldiers from the garrison at Caraccas, and 
had concealed them in the outhouses ; so that when my 
father, at the head of his warriors, commenced an attack 
on the posada, a volley of musketry stretched him and 
several others mortally wounded on the ground. My fa- 
ther exclaimed, with his last breath, “ Firmes, Cachiris! 
revenge your cazique !” 

“Some of us had fortunately brought with us our 
bows and arrows. We surrounded the posada, sheltering 
ourselves as we best could behind rocks and walls, from 
the deadly aim of the soldiers, which we had no means 
of returning ; and wrapping pieces of lighted yezca round 
the points of our arrows, we shot them into the palm-leaf 
thatch. ‘The mountain breeze soon fanned the yezca 
matches into a blaze: and, as the inmates of the house 
attempted to escape, we brought them down with our 
unerring reeds, and knocked them on the head with our 
war clubs. They died, to a man, except the zambo youth. 
He, though severely scorched, escaped through the circle 
of warriors, to the spot where I knelt examining my 
father’s wounds; and clasping my knees, implored mercy 
in my father’s name. 

“T spared his life, and saved him from the unsatisfied 
vengeance of the tribe, by adopting him as a brother on 
the spot. He lived in my family some years; and, as no 
one ventured to occupy the tambo after our signal ven- 
geance on the Gallego and his household, I advised Bau- 
tista Nunez to offer himself to government as ventéro. I 
lent him a suflicient sum, from the treasure of the tribe, 
which was now at my disposal as cazique, to set him up 
in the inn; and, although surly and disobliging to others, 
he has never been known to turn an Indian from his 
door.” 

As Pichiloncoy concluded his tale, the ventéro appeared 
with several of his peons, bearing joints of roast kid on 
wooden spits, which they planted upright in the turf, be- 
fore the travellers. Then laying an undressed deer-skin 
on the ground, they covered it with roasted plantains and 
aracacha roots, together with arepas of yellow maiz. 
Bautista himself brought a capacious calabash full of fer- 
mented cane juice, with three neatly carved cocoa-nut 
goblets; and retired with his peons, leaving his guests to 
enjoy themselves undisturbed. 


—<>— 
CHAPTER VIII. 
THE DUNGEON—THE CONFESSOR—THE ESCAPE. 


The jailer had been mindful of his promise to Don 
Beltran, and had removed him from the subteranean bo- 
reds (vault) to a comparatively comfortable cell, which 








was, however, by no means so well ventilated as Maestro 
Rodil had boasted. ‘The only aperture by which air 
was admitted, was a small window about a foot square, 
situated so far from the ground, that a prisoner from 
within could see nothing whatever outside it, except the 
deep blue tropical skies, and the palm trees in the ad. 
joining Dominican convent garden. It was, moreover, 
almost totally closed by the massive iron grating, which 
secured it, apparently, against all possibility of being 
forced. 

Contrary to the jailer’s expectation,—if not hope,—no 
order had as yet arrived for the prisoner to be fettered. 
Pefiuela continued to pace his narrow cell in melancholy 
meditation, on the sentence which he dreaded but saw 
no means of averting. Onc while, he muttered impreca- 
tions on the carelessness of his Indian messenger, in 
falling into the Cachiris’ ambush; and the next moment 
he listened, in breathless and torturing anxiety, to the 
frequent grating of dungeon doors; while fancy antici- 
pated the arrival of the Juez Fiscal, who was to read the 
sentence of the court-martial. 

The merry ringing of the church bells reached his 
prison; but were far from dispelling the gloom that op. 
pressed his spirits. He reflected how little sympathy 
the busy world without had with him; and shuddered at 
the idea, that even so would they ring, when the sentence 
of the court had been executed on him in its fullest 
rigour. ‘This, however, he fcould scarcely as yet bring 
himself seriously to contemplate. Immediately after the 
bells had commenced tolling for mass, he heard the sound 
of heavy footsteps approaching his cell ; and he felt him- 
self turn pale, as the key slowly turned in the rusted 
lock. He again breathed more freely, on perceiving that 
the visiter, whom the jailer ushered in, was not the thin, 
ascetic Fiscal, but the portly dominican, Fray Nicolas, 
whom he had long known intimately, and who was uni. 
versally welcome throughout Caraccas ;—except, indeed, 
when he came in his present capacity of confessor to the 
jail. 
; “ Ave Maria, son Beltran!” he exclaimed, “ can this 
be you? I had no idea, when nifio Rodil came for me 
to the convent this morning, that so dear a friend as you 
could be in want of spiritual consolation ; otherwise I 
would have made more haste. But come, my son! be 
not cast dcwn. You know the old refran says, 


“ A todos la muerte 
Les viene de suerte !” 


and you should therefore take every reverse of fortune 
philosophically, as you see me do. I have parted, in this 
very cell, with many a dear friend, who has been led out 
in pursuance of his sentence; but I thank my patron, 
Santo Domingo, that I have never lost sight of my equa- 
nimity, on any such trying occasion. My motto is 
‘Siempre parédo 
A qualquier estado ;” 


and let it also be ‘yours, my son. You know not what 
consolation it will afford you on any unforeseen emer- 
gency.” 

As worthy Fray Nicolas was proceeding in this strain 
of well meant consolation, and was more particularly in- 
sisting on the absolute necessity of being at all times re- 
signed, and prepared for the worst; the hollow roaring of 
the earthquake, speedily followed by a concussion which 
shook the prison to its foyndation, interrupted the self- 
complacency of his harangue. He tottered to the docr, 
as fast as his agitation and the vibratory motion of the 
earth would permit; and, finding that the jailer had 
double locked the cell, on leaving him to his téte a téte 
with the prisoner, he made the most violent efforts to 
burst his way. Finding that it was in vain, he strained 
his voice, in unison with Don Beltran, to make himself 
heard by the jailer and ejaculated many an oath. 

Rodil, however, was far enough out of hearing. He 
had fled precipitatcly into the Plaza at the first alarm, 
and, with the usual recklessness of a jailor, had left his 
unhappy prisoners to their fate. The solid masonry of 
the carcel resisted for some moments the violence of the 
earthquake; but by degrees, the walls began to give 
away in various parts, cither falling in on the helpless 
inmates of the cells, or outwards into the courts of the 
prison. As the repeated crashes were heard by Fray 
Nicolas, who had thrown himself on the dungeon floor, 
exhausted by his previous exertions, he exclaimed, 
“Curses gn that monster of iniquity, who has left me 
here to perish! anda thousand on my own folly, in 
trusting myself within the walls of a prison on any ac- 
count whatever! A silver candlestick,—two candle- 
sticks of solid silver do I vow to Santo Domingo! let me 
but escape in safety from this extremity of danger.” 

Don Beltran, meanwhile, was by no means free from 
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THE EARTHQUAKE OF CARACCAS, 
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scrious apprehensions; for callous indeed must be the 
heart, which sinks not at the appalling scene displayed 
by an earthquake such as this. Yet the agony of his 
previous state of suspense, while in momentary expecta- 
tion of the arrival of his sentence, was so intolerable, 
that any change of circumstances was welcomed as a 
reprieve. Even this awful convulsion of nature was, to 
him, far preferable to the stillness of his solitary cell, 
with the attendant horrors of reflection on approaching 
death, by the hands of the executioner. A ray of 
doubtful hope gleamed through his mind, on hearing the 
fall of the adjoining walls; and it brightened into exult- 
ation, as he saw the arch of the dungeon window give 
way and fall outwards, together with the iron grating 
which had been interposed between him and liberty. 
Without a moment's delay, he dragged the heavy table 
from the centre of the cell, where it stood, to the wall 
beneath the window ; springing hastily on it, he forced 
himself through the opening, regardless of the immi- 
nent danger of being crushed, in his passage, by falling 
stones and rubbish. Fray Nicolas eagerly called on his 
foriner penifente to assist him in making his escape ; 
but Don Beltran turned a deaf ear to his contfessor’s en- 
treaties. Letting himself drop into the inner court of 
the prison, he passed unchallenged through the gateway, 
which Rodil had omitted to secure, and mingled with 
the crowd in the Plaza. 

Far different were Periucla’s feelings, at that moment, 
from those of the affrighted multitude. He scarcely 
heard their piercing cries of “ Misericordia !” he scarce- 
ly noticed the ruined buildings, which were even then 
falling around him. His thoughts were occupied by his 
miraculous preservation from an ignominious death, by 
the very means which had made so many widows and 
orphans in the same moment of tine. He could scarcely 
believe that his escape was any thing but a dream, until 
he unexpectedly found himself close to Miranda, so 
lately his judge ; but who now, awe-struck by the cala- 
mitous event, which had converted the anniversary of 
triumph into a day of mourning, either saw him not, or 
wasted not a thought on him as he passed. Don Beltran 
was aroused, by this rencontre, to a sense of the neces- 
sity for his immediate concealment, and flight from 
Caraccas, nay even from Venezuela, if it were practica- 
ble. He therefore hurried, through the most unfrequented 
streets, towards the Calle de los Capuchinos, with the 
intention of securing as much gold and other valuables 
as he could conveniently carry away ; and then, of mak- 
ing his escape from some of the small ports on the coast, 
to the Havana, or any West Indian island to which he 
could most readily obtain a passage. 

When he reached his house, he stood for some mo- 
ments as it were panic-struck, and scarcely capable of 
recognising it, so completely was it reduced to ruins. 
Although he might have been prepared for such a sight, 
by the universal destruction he had witnessed elsewhere, 
it had made scarce any impression on his mind, occu- 
pied as it was with exultation for his escape. As he 
made his way with difficulty through the corridors, to- 
wards a subterrancan apartment in which he kept his 
iron chest, he was surprised to sce his son Joaquin’s 
horse standing saddled in the inner court; and a stout 
carriage mule, with a baggage saddle, tied to one of the 
orange trees. He listened, in expectation of hearing 
voices, supposing that the Rotozos had already found 
their way hither in search of plunder. Hearing nothing, 
however, he was proceeding to disintcr his concealed 
treasure; when he distinguished the heavy blows of a 
hammer, echoing along the deserted corridors. He ad- 
vanced to the entrance of the vauited closet, and looking 
in, saw his son Joaquin busily employed in the endea- 
vour to burst open the lid of the iron chest. 

Young Pefiuela started on seeing his father; but im- 
mediately explained to him that, supposing him to be 
still in the prison, he had thought it expedient to remove 
the property as soon as possible to a place of security. 
This, he observed, was doubly necessary, both as a pre- 
caution against robbers, and against confiscation by 
order of the Junta, which there was sufficient reason to 
apprehend. Don Beltran commended his prudence, but 
intimated his desire that the chest itself should be con- 
veyed to a solitary ravine in the neighbourhood of the 
city; and disclosed his design of escaping from the 
mainland as soon as possible. He therefore sought out 
his most important papers, and a casket of valuable 
jewels, which were concealed in a private recess in the 
vault. Having secured them in the chest, he placed it 
on the mule with his son’s assistance, and lashed it 
tightly to the pack-saddle with a halter that lay near ; 
covering it carefully from the curiosity of passengers, 
with a covering of tanned hide. The staircase, leading 


to the rooms above, had fallen in ; but Don Beltran con- 
trived to reach the upper corridor, with the assistance of 
a bamboo ladder, which he brought from the out-houses. 
Having entered the bed-rooms, he filled two travelling 
trunks with his own clothes, mingled indiscriminately 
with those of his son and daughter, and lowered them 
by a rope into the court-yard. He then ordered his son 
to bring another mule and horse from the garden, whi- 
ther they had all escaped on the falling of the stable; 
which, however, being a mere bamboo shed, had not in- 
jured them materially. When he had loaded the second 
mule, he disguised himself'in a peon’s poncho, which he 
found in the corridor; and, mounting his horse, took 
the road to the country, leading the mules, and followed 
by his son. 

It was nearly sunset before they reached the retired 
quebrada, in which Don Beltran proposed to conceal his 
treasure until his departure. Atter unloading the mules, 
and depositing the iron chest, in the bushes, he directed 
Joaquin to remain there until his return. He then rode 
to Caraceas in quest of provisions for their journey ; as 
well as to make enquiries concerning the fate of his 
daughter. 

He was determined to make her a companion of his 
flight, provided she had not yet taken the veil; and this 
he believed by no means improbable, considering the 
time at which the earthquake occurred; for it must, in 
all likelihood, have interrupted the ceremony of initia- 
tion. For this purpose, he rode, directly on reaching 
Caraccas, to the house of Dona Gertrudes ; who, he con- 
cluded, would be more capable than any other person of 
giving him the required information. 

He found that a temporary shed had been erected, 
with the assistance of the neighbours, in the garden 
among the fruit trees; and had been rendered as com- 
fortable as possible, under existing circumstances, by 
such articles of furniture, belonging to the house, as had 
escaped damage. Don Gabriano, the chaplain, who not 
only considered himself in peril from the fanatic follow- 
ers of the royalist monks, but was also apprehensive that 
his presence might endanger his sister, had fled to the 
army in the Egido, Miranda had formed a bivouac there ; 
and had been joined by the members of government, and 
all civilians who were favourably inclined to the cause of 
La Patria. 

Dona Gertrudes and her protegée ran eagerly out of 
the shed, on hearing the trampling of a horse in the gar- 
den, supposing Don Carlos had returned ; but they paus- 
ed on seeing Penuela, whom they scarcely knew under 
his disguise. He thanked his kinswoman, drily and for- 
mally, for the care she had taken of his daughter; and 
declared that his object, in disturbing her at that unsea- 
sonable hour, was to relieve her of a burthen, which 
must necessarily be embarrassing to her, in the present 
state of the country. 

“Surely,” said Doria Gertrudes, “ you will not sepa- 
rate us! Whatever may be your views for yourself, 
your daughter can be no where safer than with me. 
Far be it trom me to advocate disobedience in a child; 
but at her age she requires a mother’s care, and permit 
me, at least until more favourable circumstances,—” 

“ It is impossible, Dofia Gertrudes !” interrupted Pefiu- 
ela; “the arbitrary and tyrannical conduct of the exist- 
ing government renders it inexpedient for me to reside in 
Venezuela; and I think it my duty to take my children 
with me, wherever I may wander, that they may be edu- 
cated in the principles of loyalty, which could never be 
instilled into them here. When my native land returns 
to its allegiance,—and I trust the time is not far dis- 
tant,—I may again revisit it; but not until then. Mean- 
while, you must excuse me, if I insist on preserving that 
subordination in my own family, which, I grieve to say, 
has been completely subverted throughout Venezuela.” 
Maria del Rosario heard with sorrow, but with acqui- 
escent humility, his determination thus arrogantly as- 
serted ; and tears, which she in vain strove to repress, 
flowed fast as she turned to embrace Dovia Gertrudes. 
While Pefuela went in search of a pillion for his daugh- 
ter, she gave vent to her feelings without restraint. Her 
kind friend, although deeply sympathising in her afflic- 
tion, reminded her of*the necessity of obeying her 
father’s will without a murmur; and encouraged her to 
hope for a speedy meeting, upder happier circumstances. 
She failed in her attempt to console her; but succeeded 
in calming her agitation, and enabling her, on her 
father’s return, to prepare to accompany him with com- 
posure, and little apparent reluctance. 

The females of South America then invariably made 
use of pillions on a journey ; and the custom is still con- 
tinued in many parts of that country. Maria del Rosario 
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closely muffled in a capote; and soon found herself, for 
the first time, in the lonely environs of the city after 
night-fall. Don Beltran spurred forward in silence; and 
in a short time lett the level high-road, and crossed the 
uneven country towards the ravine, in which he had left 
his son Joaquin. ‘The moon was rising; otherwise it 
would have been difficult, even for an experienced guide, 
to have found the way, after leaving the beaten track. 
The inequalities of the road were so great, that the 
horse, although one of the stout active Llanero breed, 
found considerable exertion necessary, in scrambling up 
the small eminences. When descending them, he was 
compelled to slide down on his haunches, bringing with 
him loose stones and gravel ; so that Maria del Rosario, 
totally unused as she was to travelling in that manner, 
was kept in constant terror of falling. 

They at length reached a wood of lofty caoba trees, 
beneath which the wild guava bushes grew so thickly, 
that the travellers could scarcely keep their seat ; even 
by stooping under the branches, and occasionally devi- 
ating from the narrow cattle track, which led to the 
mountain stream. ‘To add to the novice’s terror, the 
forest, of which this wood formed a part, abounded in 
javalies, or wild hogs; and, as the horse started at the 
small droves, which repeatedly crossed the path in search 
of wild fruit, her fancy magnified them into panthers and 
jaguars. The notes of the nocturnal forest birds, also, 
terrified her with the harshness of their abrupt, ill-omened 
song. The metallic tones of the darra, or bell-bird, rang 
through the glades at measured intervals, precisely re- 
sembling in sound a small convent bell, tolled for mid- 
night devotion ; and the tuctiquer?, or eagle-owl, screamed 
almost articulately from the branches of the congrias. 

The sound of a rivulet was now distinctly heard, as 
they approached the ravine. The horse suddenly stop- 
ped short, snorting as lie appeared to reconnoitre an ab- 
rupt descent through the dark underwood, which Dona 
Maria apprehended to terminate in some precipice. Being 
roused by the spur, he plunged forward, and slid down 
the bank of the quebrada, for so it proved to be, crashing 
through the brush-wood and matted creeping plants in 
his descent. Here Don Beltran dismounted, and lifted 
his daughter from the pillion; assuring her that she had 
not far to walk, but that the roughness of the road would 
render it unsafe to trust any longer to the horse's feet. 
Maria del Rosario could see that she stood in the gorge 
of a ravine, through which a considerable torrent foam- 
ed in the rainy season; but its place was now merely 
occupied by a diminutive rivulet, which could scarcely 
struggle through the rocks and stones, brought down by 
the annual rains, from the mountains. Huge forest 
trees, whose roots were partially undermined by wintry 
torrents, stretched their massive trunks and spreading 
branches across the ravine, almost excluding the light 
of the moon; while the lofty and hollow banks, which 
were in total darkness, resembled caverns, from which 
the trembling novice half expected to see banditti sally, 
as she gazed on the mis-shapen rocks that lay piled on 
heaps in the gloom. 

After proceeding for a short distance along this toilsome 
road, in uninterrupted silence, except when the horse's 
iron-shod hoofs rang through the hollow glen, as he 
stumbled over the smooth round shingles, they reached an 
abrupt angle in the narrow channel of the torrent, where 
a fire was blazing briskly under a steep rock. Don Bel- 
tran, who appeared absorbed in thought, had omitted to 
prepare his daughter to meet any one in this desolate 
retreat. It was therefore with no small feclings of sur- 
prise that she heard him say, as they approached the 
cavern,—* Joaquin, I see, has been preparing a comfort- 
able spot for our reception. You have but seldom met 
your brother, Rosarito! since first you entered the con- 
vent. It is time you should become better acquainted ; 
for you are about to undertake a long journey together.” 
The brother and sister had indeed been brought up so 
completely apart, (as is not unusual in the country,) that 
she felt even more embarrassed by this abrupt introduc- 
tion, than if he had been a perfect stranger. He had 
never visited the convent during her noviciate, and his 
time had been passed in a totally different circle from 
that in which she had moved, during the last month, 
while under the care of Dona Gertrudes. Joaquin, on 
the contrary, appeared little affected in any way by the 
meéting. He offered his sister the seat he had been oc- 
cupying, on a fragment of rock near the fire, as formally 
as though she had been a mere acquaintance; and imme- 
diately turned away to examine the provisions which 
Don Beltran had brought with him; declaring he had 
never in his life felt such an appetite. The alforjas were 
found to contain some slices of dricd meat and bread, 
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by the uninviting name of chiralo, trou the 
acquires in the goat-skin bottles in which it Is kept. 
Don Beltran advised his daughter to partake of this 
homely fare, which was all he had been able to procure 
at so late an hour; acquainting her at the same time, 
that he designed to proceed on the journey they had be- 
fore them, as soon as the horses which had brought them 
thither should be rested. She declined taking any re- 
freshment; but the father and son, whose appetite had 
not been impaired by the fatigue and anxicty of the day, 
commenced an attack on the provisions ; having occa- 
sionally recourse to the calabash, as a valuable auxiliary 
against the chill night air, which began to be keenly felt. 
~ When they had finished their re past, they again sad- 
dled their horses, which had been browsing on the young 
shoots of the culegui cane under the banks of the ravine. 
Then, bringing torward the tron chest from its place of 
concealment, they laid it as before on one mule, and fast- 
ened the trunks on the other. Don Beltran seated his 
daughter once more on the piliion, and mounted before 
her. Joaquin, looking gloomy and discontented, at the 
misfortune that had reduced him to the station ota peon, 
rode forward, leading the two mules, and took the road 


into the interior of the forest. 
—>— 
CHAPTER IX. 
MURNING.—THE INDIAN HUT.—TIE CREOLF OF CURAZAO.— 
THE SCHOONER, 

The moon rode high in the heavens, when they left 
the Quebrada del Tucuqueri; and as they proceeded 
farther into the recesses of the forest, they met with less 
interruption from the underwood. ‘The mahogany trees, 
also, of which it was chiefly composed, were of a more 
majestic size, and situated much farther apart from each 
other, than in the outskirts ; tor towards these the wood 
was spreading, and was consequently of a later growth. 
Vhe mighty monarchs of the torest appeared to disdain all 
meaner competitors; and the soil in which they grew, 
exhausted, as it were, by sustaining their gigautic frames, 
seemed incapable of nourishing a blade of grass, or any 
thing possessing vegetable life, except enormous fungi 
and dusky lichens ;—the reptiles of botany. 

The first gray streaks of dawn became visible, as the 
travellers emerged from the forest, and entered on a se- 





ries of grassy vlades, surrout ded by copse wood, extend- 
ing between it and the villages of Leon. Numerous herds 
r the thickets, and spreading 





of red deer were leavin 


themselves to graze along the borders of the savanna; 
while the shrill crow of the cock of the wood, and the 
piercing scream of the wild turkey, were heard from the 
pomegranate trees. ‘There was, nevertheless, none of 
that refreshing coolness, which usually renders the 
morning hour so delightful, even in the hottest climates. 
Not a breath of air waved the long savanna grass, nor 
rustled through the leaves of the morichi palm; and, as 
the sun rose higher, its rays were cast with unmitigated 
splendour on the unsheltered plain, which the travellers 
were crossing. ‘The oppressive sultriness, such as gene- 
rally follows, as well as it precedes, an earthquake, de- 
termined Don Beltran to pass a few hours beneath the 
first shade that should offer itself. ‘The horses and mules 
gave evident signs of fatigue; and although Maria del 
Rosario forbore to complain, her father could judge, by 
her flushed cheeks and parched Jips, that some refresh- 
ment more suited to her habits than that which he had 
provided for the journey, and a short siesta in the shade, 
were absolute ly necessary for her. 

ge of an extensive 


They were coasting along the ed 

tract of sand and gravel,—which had apparently over- 
whelmed this part of the savanna at some remote period, 
swept along, probably, by a long forgotten inundation, or 
suddenly poured forth, from the bowels of the earth, by 
some devastating earthquake,—wken Don Beltran sud- 
denly broke the melancholy silence that excessive thirst 
had caused among them. — 
!* he exclaimed; “ there is water at 
last. Keep up your spirits, Rosarito! a few minutes 
longer, and we shall assuage this bitter thirst that op- 
presses us.” 

The novice looked in the direction her father pointed ; 
and, though her eyes were inflamed and dim, with the 
scorching heat of the atmosphere, which had deprived 
both them and her lips of all moisture, she fancied she 
saw distinctly a clear pool, scarcely agitated by a gentle 
breeze, that broke into waving lines the shadows of the 
neighbouring palm trees. She faltered thanks to her pa- 
tron saint for this unexpected prospect of relief; and 
would have wept for joy, but that her tears appeared dried 
in their source. ‘To reach the spot where the lagoon ap- 


“Queen of heaven 


tlavour it| peared to be situated, they were under the necessity of! 
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turning off trom the beaten track, into the heavy sand 
and shingles round which it wound. The horses and 
mules, instead of pressing forward instinctively, hung 
back, in spite of spurs ane blows ; and, at last, stood ob- 
stinately and determinedly still. 

Joaguin Penuela, irritated at this delay, dismounted, 
and set off on foot to fill their ealabash. His father and 
sister too much fatigued to follow him, watched him with 
anxious eyes, as he walked slowly towards the lagoon. 
He appeared to enter it; but did not stop to draw water. 
He passed on,and walked completely through that which 
they still believed to be a clear pool; and yet, to their 
unspeakable surprise, he did not throw himself down 
eagerly to drink, as they felt that they must have done 
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in his situation. His father called him impatiently, and 


{}he turned: butit was to dash the calabash to the ground 


with gestures of fierce disappointment. He caught up 
handfuls of sand, which he threw violently from him, to 
show them that he had at length discovered, on seeing 
the same delusive appearance before, behind, and around 
him, that the supposed lagoon was the production of that 
tantalising illusion, the deceitful mirage of the desert. 
Don Beltran now comprehended why the beasts were 
so determined against proceeding in this direction. 
Their instinct, a more unerring guide than man’s 
boasted reason, had warned them that, by leaving the 
path, they would wander farther and farther from their 
usual halting place, where alone water was to be pro- 
cured. 

Ile accordingly directed Joaquin to turn with the 
mules towards a mata of palms, a few miles off the 
road; and after a tedious journey over the dusty plain, 
which appeared to lengthen as they toiled along, they 
discovered a small Indian hut, built among the trees 
which they were approaching. By the herd of cows that 
were ruminating inthe shade, they knew it to be one of 
the conucos attached to some large dairy farm. ‘Their 
approach aroused two or three stout bony tiger-dogs, 
of the Cumana breed, from their place of repose beneath 
the projecting eaves of the cottage. As these guardians 
of the herd rushed furiously forward, resenting the in- 
trusion of strangers, a little Indian boy, more than half 
naked, sprang up from a miniature hovel, in which he 
had been lounging in all the laxury of indolence, to- 
vether with a whole litter of young brothers and sis- 
ters; and hurricd to the rescue of the travellers. By 
means of a small sling, from which he hurled pebbles 
with troe Indian dexterity, he drove the dogs slowly 
and sulkily back to their lair. From thence they long 
viewed the strangers askance, couched in the attitude 
of attack, as that most natural to them, with jealous 
looks and stifled growls, before they became in some 
degree reconciled to their unusual appearance. 

The mother of the family, who was busied, with her 
eldest daughter, pressing curds into smal! round bas- 
kets, neatly plaited of palm leaves, came forward on 
hearing the sound of the horses’ hoofs. ‘The usual 
salutations being exchanged, she welcomed the travel- 
lers to her cottage, and invited them to dismount; but 
previously landed them a capacious calabash of fresh 
water, which had been hanging in the breeze. She 
lifted Maria del Rosario from her pillion, kissing her on 
each cheek, as she led her under the cool roof, which, 
besides being shaded by the spreading morichis under 
which it was built, was covered with the broad leaved 
zapallo and calabash, with golden and white flowers ; 
these useful vegetables having climbed up the posts ot 
the shed, and spread themselves entirely over the thatch. 
There were no walls to exclude the breeze from the sa- 
vanna, except round the small apozento, within which a 
candle was kept constantly burning before a gaudy co- 
loured print of Nuestro Snra del Carmen, surmounted 
by a sinall crucifix of brass. he whole of the parti- 
tion around this shrine was gaily decorated with bril- 
liant feathers, wild birds’ eggs, and stuffed humming 
birds bung in festoons, This division of the cottage, 
although bearing the name of a bed-room, had never 
been profaned by being put to that use ; and was neatly 
enclosed by a lattice work of bright yellow canes. It 
contained, among the other few valuables of the family, 
a small carved chest of black mahogany; from which 
their Indian hostess now hastened to take a neat ham- 
mock of grass net, as white as cotton, which she hung 
up for the accommodation of her fair guest. 

Don Beltran and his son unsaddled their horses and 
mules, and entrusted them to the care of the two eldest 
boys, who volunteered to take them to drink at a neigh- 
bouring pool. The urchins mounted with the activity 
of monkeys, on obtaining permission ; congratulating 





themselves on their promotion to the important post of 
grooms, with a gria of delight, seldom to be seen even 
among the younger branches of their saturnine race. 
‘The travellers then entered the house, and found their 
hospitable hostess spreading a low table with plantains, 
cheese, and milk in small white calabashes ; lamenting, 
at the same time, the absence of her husband, who, she 
said, would have been proud to assist her in showing at- 
tention to her guests. When they had concluded their 
neal, she puinted out to Den Beitran and Joaquin two 
swinging beds, made of undressed skins, cut into @ sort 
of net-work, that were suspended beneath the palms; 
recommending them to refresh themselves by a siesta. 
She also produced a curtain of woven grass, which she 
sprinkled with water, and drew close round the ham. 
mock inwhich Maria del Rosario was reclining, to screen 
her from the sand flies. She then returned to her occu- 
pation, which the travellers’ arrival had interrupted, 
under the cool shed she used as a dairy. 

Never had the hours of siesta appeared to the novice 
to pass so rapidly, for never had she felt such need of 
rest: she was, however, considerably refreshed, when 
her father again summoned her to resume her journey. 
Their Indian hostess absolutely refused to accept of 
any remuneration for her attention, except a few cigars, 
which Don Beltran left for her husband, and a scapu- 
lary of Santa Clara which the novice hung round her 
neck at parting. Another tedious track of savanna 
land remained to be crossed; and it was not until lato 
in the evening, that they began to ascend the range of 
low hills, between the level country of Canaveral and 
the sea-coast. 

The port which Don Beltran had selected as being 
one at which he ran but little risk of interruption in 
making his escape, was the smali fishing village of Los 
Bagres. It was built on the side of a narrow creek ; 
and was frequented only by coasting piraguas, and small 
droguers from the neighbouring islands, which used to 
touch here occasionally tor the purpose of trading or 
smoggling. Both terms were indeed synonimous on 
the coast of Tierra Firme, except at the larger ports. 
Although Pefucla had no reason to apprehend pursuit, 
considering the state of commotion in which he had 
left Caraccas, the imininent danger be had already un- 
dergone induced him to be as cautious as possible. He 
therefore left his son and daughter in the first cottage 
at the entrance of the village; and rode on alone, in search 
of the captains of some little vessels, whose masts he 
could see above the huts. 

It was not long before he found out the cancha de bolas, 
(which was also the dancing-house and only place of 
public entertainment in the village,) by the sounds of 
mirth and revelry that proceeded from it, notwithstanding 
the lateness of the hour. The cancha itself, with its 
smooth earthen floor sprinkled with white sand, occupied 
one end of a large oblong shed, open at the sides, and 
thatched with leaves. At the farther end of this rancho, 
was a pulperia, or shop for the sale of sundries ;—chiefly 
aguardiente and tobacco. In the centre, which was by 
far the largest compartment, was a crowded assembly sur- 
rounding a few dancers; who were amusing themselves 
and the spectators with a fandango, to the music of a 
harp, two or three vihuclas, anda choir of singers, partly 
volunteers, partly hired. 

Don Beltran called on one side the pulpéro who was 
busily engaged supplying his clamorous guests, in the 
dancing-shed or the cancha, with calabashes of punchei 
for the men, and copitas of liqueurs for the females. On 
enquiring if any merchant sailors were there, he was 
directed to the pulperia, where he found three foreign 
masters of droguers, seated apart from the natives, 
smoking long negro cigars, and rivalling each other in 
copious libations of aguardiente chivato. ‘Two were mu- 
lattoes from the island of Trinidad, who had crossed the 
Boca del Sirpiente in their small sloops, and were return- 
ing freighted with cane spirits distilled on the Main. 
These were then in considerable request at the plantations 
on the neighbouring islands, for the purpose of making 
up into rum for the European market. The third was a 
white, or rather tawny, Dutchcreole of Curazao, who had 
just landed and sold a cargo of dry-goods from his free 
trader, and was in readiness to return. 

Lodewyk Sluiker was exactly the schipper suited to 
Don Beltran’s purpose. The phlegm he inherited from 
his Teutonic ancestors, had moderated in him the alert- 
ness and inquisitiveness of the creole, toa good humour- 
ed insouciance, which rendered him the most accommo- 
dating being possible, in the way of business. He was 
ready to do any thing for an employer,—provided it would 
not give him too much trouble ;—and to sail to any part 








of the West Indies,—where he was in no danger of the 
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